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Wuewn an individual dies, who has 
rendered himself conspicuous by his 
talents, whether in the cultivation of 
letters, by scientific researches, or an 
improvement of the arts, there is a 
tribute of respect due to his memory, 
which survivers cannot withhold with- 
out incurring the charge of ingrati- 
tude. The posthumous honours which 
are paid te departed genius, cannot 
affect the dead ; but they operate with 
considerable force on the minds of the 
living, and stimulate them to carry 
their garlands to the temple of fame, 
where others are suspended that have 
already gained the admiration of man- 
kind. In this venerable and conse- 
crated spot, the nobleman and the 
peasant sit side by side. Here wealth 
ceases to glitter, and loses all its 
power; for worth and merit, not co- 
ronets and titles, can alone secure un- 
fading laurels. 

Among those whe are still toiling 
up the steep ascent, we have arrested 
the countenances of many distinguish- 
ed individuals, and in this list the 
names of Tilloch, Lee, Scoresby, Da- 
vy, Clarke, and Gregory, ought not 
to be forgotten. Of Banks, Waitt, 
West, Rennie, Buchanan, Brindley, 
Hutten, Jenner, Herschel, and Bel- 
zoni, we have alse given portraits, 
and accompanied them with some 
memorials of these celebrated men. 
To these we must now add the name 
of Mr. WiiLiAM Suarp, whose talents 
as an engraver have been long ac- 
knowledged, not only among the arti- 
sans of his native country, but by 
men of science in various parts of 
Europe. 

Mr. William Sharp was born about 
the year 1749. His father was a man 
of respectability, by trade a gun-ma- 
ker, and lived in Haydon-yard, in the 
Minories, London. It was not the lot 
son receive much education ; 

€ have therefore no opportunity of 
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tracing him from seminary to semina- 
ry, or of enumerating his associates 
in colleges, or rivals in the acquire- 
ment of academical honours. But al- 
though of these advantages Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharp can make no boast, it was 
his lot to possess what is far more 
valuable, an instinctive genius, that 
lifted him inte notice “in spite of for- 
tune’s lead.” 

At an early age he evinced a strong 
predilection for drawing. This was 
seon followed by an attachment to 
engraving; and the first effort of his 
skill, according to. his own account, 
was made on a pewter pot. Ashe ad- 
vanced in fame, some of his.friends, 
whose vanity exceeded their wisdom, 
endeavoured to substitate.a sileer 
tankard in the room of the pewter pot; 
but Mr. Sharp woukd never concur m 
this act of meanness, which would 
lead him to exchange a sterling fact 
for jeweller’s silver. ett! 

His attachment to this art being 
somewhat fixed, he was put an ap- 
prentice to a Mr. Longmate, an en- 
graver of much respectability, who 
resided near the Royal Exchange. 
At the expiration of his contract, he 
continued for some time in the em- 
plevenet of his former master, but on 

eing married, he commenced busi- 
ness on his own account, and epened 
a shop as a writing engraver in Bar- 
tholomew-lane, where he was soon 
known, and, being greatly encourag- 
ed, leng resided. Among the early 
displays of his skill and taste was a 
shep-card, which he arranged and en- 
graved for himself. This gained him 
many admirers, and many friends. It 
is still extant, and by competent 
judges it has been pronounced, both 
in taste, elegance, and execution, 
even superior to that of Hogarth, 
which long stoed unrivalled in:excel- 
lence, and has been highly prized by 
the collectors of graphic curiosities. 

Having established his reputation 
in Bartholomew-lane, about the year 
1782 he disposed of his house, and 
romoxed to the vicinity of Vauxhall, 
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where he began to engrave front the 
superior paintings of the old masters ; 
and in this daring effort, his success 
was not less than that with which his 
skill had been crowned, in his former 
attempts. The Novelists’ Magazine, 
which was ‘at this time published by 
Harrison, in Paternoster-row, was 
much celebrated for the superior ex- 
cellence of its'plates, many of which 
‘were executed by Mr. Sharp, from 
designs by Stothard. The celebrity 
of these engravings soon awakened an 
amiable rivalry, which, from that pe- 
riod to the present, has regularly ad- 
vanced the graphic art to that state of 
perfection, which has long distin- 
guished many works of the British 

ress. ‘‘ Moses striking the Rock,” 

Southwell’s folio Family Bible, was 
‘engraved by Mr. Sharp. 

Among the finest of his works, “‘ The 
Doctors of the Church disputing upon 
the Immaculateness of the Virgin,” 
‘deserves particular notice. Itis from 
a picture by Guido, and is superior 
to the plate from the same picture by 
‘Chevalier Dorigny. Of line engrav- 
ing, the plate from West’s “ King 
‘Lear in a Storm,” is a masterly ex- 
‘ample. A proof-impression of this 

late has long ee ten guineas. 

he portrait of Mr. John Hunter, the 
‘great anatomist, is said to be one of 
the finest prints in the world. The 
painting was by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
‘whose original feeling no line engraver 
was ever more successful in copying. 
‘Lavater, on being shewn this portrait 
of Hunter, exclaimed, in reference to 
‘the celebrated anatomist, ‘“‘ This man 
thinks for himself.” “ The Witch of 
Endor,” from the impressive pencil 
of West, is another monument of Mr. 
Sharp’s graphic powers ; and the mag- 
‘nificent print of ‘‘ St. Cecilia,” from 
Dominichino, stands without a rival 
for its boldness, and inimitable ef- 
fects. ‘‘ A Sortie from the Rock of 
‘Gibraltar,” has been much admired 
for its exquisite workmanship; but 
this, in his own estimation, sustained 
‘no véry elevated rank, on account of 
its subject, the artist having an aver- 
sion to scenes of carnage; and he is 
said to have often regretted, that it 
had not been invariably his lot, to 


employ his talents exclusively on sub- 


‘jects of a peaceful nature. 
_ To his “ Doctors disputing upon 
the Immaculateness of the Virgin,” he 


‘gave the decided preference over all. 
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his ‘other »works ;- and neXt to this 
stood his * St. Cecilia,” whieh is the 
portrait of a fine woman expressing 
in her countenance the strong emana- 
tions of a remarkably intelligent mind. 
Of the excellencies found in his en- 
graving of Hunter, he was not insen- 
sible; its claim to superiority he con- 
céivéd to consist in the happy man- 
ner in which he had been enabled to 
express the idea of thought in the 
forehead of that distinguished anato- 
mist. But none of these could bear 
competition with his “ Doctors dis- 
puting.” This engraving, he con- 
ceived, would hereafter be considered 
of great value, from the fine effect 
which he had contrived to draw from 
the numerous and varied characters 
that were comprehended in the group. 
He has been often heard to say, that 
this engraving was executed when he 
was in the prime of life, and easy in 
his circumstances, nor did he ever 
expect to produce again such a com- 
bination of excellencies. 

Another of his works, possessing 
intrinsic excellence of the highest or- 
der, was that of “‘ The Holy Family,” 
from a picture painted for the Histo- 
ric Gallery, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
This engraving he was induced to 
undertake at the request of the pro- 
prietor of the gallery; and the work 
which he produced has been consi- 
dered inimitable for its light, shade, 
and brillianey, and all the higher at- 
tributes of the art. Qne hundred 
proofs were taken from this plate, 
which will long be preserved as a 
monument of his genius. But after 
these, and a few other impressions had 
been taken off, Bartolozzi undertook 
to improve it, at the suggestion of 
Macklin. In doing this, he nearly 
obliterated all the primitive lines, and 
converted it into a mere dotted en- 
graving. In addition to this, Barto- 
lozzi had the presumption to alter the 
heads by Sir Joshua Reynolds, sub- 
stituting the feeble and ‘insipid gusto 
of his own fancy, for the originality 
and energy of this great painter's 
conception. By this unbappy muti- 
lation, the primitive beauty of thi 
plate is lost to the world; and it is 
only in the few impressions that were 
fortunately taken off when it came 
from the hands of the artist, that its 
original perfection can now be disco- 
-vered. 

It has been said of Goldsmith, that 
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he could never bear to hear a rival 

raised. This was not the case with 
Mr. Sharp. His mind was above 
envy at the success of another, and he 
readily extolled merit wherever it 
was discovered. From a painting of 
Leonardi da Vinci, entitled, “‘ The 
Lord’s Supper,” an engraving had 
been taken by a foreigner, which, on 
falling into Mr. Sharp’s hands, greatly 
excited his admiration. He consi- 
dered it as the most masterly produc- 
tion of the art that the world had ever 
seen; and with the exception of his 


were 


bottom of the plate, he has recorded 
his full conviction, that this man was 
divinely inspired to lead the Jews 
into their original possessions,—in 
addition to which, he has inserted hig 
opinion of his mission in the following 
inscription :— 

‘‘ Richard Brothers, Prince of the 
Hebrews. Fully believing this to be 
the man whom God has appointed, 
I engrave his likeness. William 
Sharp.” ‘ Published at No. 8, 
Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
London, April 16, 1795, by William 


** Doctors disputing,” he has fre-| Sharp 


quently declared, that he would gladly 
have given up all his other works, to 
have been the engraver of that single 
piece. 

His works were so well known, and 
so much valued by his brother artists 
‘on the continent, that he was élected 
honorary member of the Imperial 
Academy of Vienna, and of the Royal 
Academy of Munich. From many 
distinguished characters, who had 
seen and admired his engravings, he 
received numerous and pressing invi- 
tations to visit the continent; hut 
neither the prospect of wealth and 
fame, in a foreign country, nor the 
inadequate manner in which his me- 
rits were requited at home, could in- 
duce him to leave his native land. 

But notwithstanding his superior 
talents as an artist, Mr..Sharp was 
not without peculiarities, which, in 
other respects, rendered him equally 
singular. About thirty years since, 
when Mr. Richard Brothers, the cele- 
brated prophet, awakened public at- 
tention by his predictions, Mr. Sharp 
became one of his early converts ; and 
so fully was he persuaded that the 
Millennium was at hand, and that the 
restoration of the Jews was on the eve 
of being accomplished, that he ac- 
tually made preparations for a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. For this purpose, 
according to the public prints, he 
ordered a coat with remarkably large 
pockets, to contain both his wardrobe, 
and parched peas for his subsistence, 
while travelling through the deserts 
of Arabia. He also gave directions 
for some particularly strong shoes, to 
wear during his journey, fully believ- 
ing, that they should march on foot 
through France to the Holy Land. 

. During the time that Richard Bro- 
thers was in high repute, Mr. Sharp 
Sugraved his likeness; and at the 


When the tide retiring, left. Mr. 
Brothers on the strand, and began to 
flow in fayour of Joanna Southcott, 
he soon enlisted himself under her 
banners, apparently entertaining no 
douht of the divinity of her mission, 
and fully believing that she was in- 
spired. That she would be delivered 
of the Shiloh, was an article of his 
creed; and even when her death stag- 
gered the faith of many, he was per- 
suaded that the Shiloh, instead of 
being born, would, after a given pe- 
riod, ascend up into heaven, from 
whence he would reappear on the 
earth, and lead the Jews into Pales- 
tine. Of those prophecies in scrip- 
ture which have not yet received their 
fulfilment, he was a. great admirer, 
and a ready interpreter. It was his 
opinion, that the predictions respect- 
ing the restoration of the Jews, would 
receive their accomplishment .in: a 
manner not less remarkable, than 
their dispersion had been singular ; 
and that the time was near at hand. 
Of Joanna Southcott’s prophecies, he 
was an industrious collector, and such 
was the rank which those wild effu- 
sions held in his estimation, that in 
point of sublimity he conceived the 
poetry of Milton to be vastly inferior 
to her productions. 

On the subject of physiognomy, 
Mr. Sharp's ideas were not Jess curi- 
ous, than his theological notions were 
romantic. From some unknown 
cause, he had been Jed to entertain 
a belief, that every man’s countenance 
had depicted on it the sign of some 
beast or bird, to the character of 
which his natural disposition bore a 
resemblance. Hence, in those whose 
dispositions were courageous, he could 
discover the likeness of a lion; and in 
those that were fierce, tigers..and 
eagles were equally discernible. Jn 
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these arrangements he frequently 
‘made no scruple in giving to them a 
personal appropriation, and his com- 
parisons were sometimes humorous in 
a high degree. 

Of the, renowned Mr. Cobbett’s 
writings, since he last turned his coat, 
and changed sides with his porcupine 
pays Mr. Sharp was a great admirer. 

his Political Register he always 
found a fund of amusement, and con- 
tinued to read it to the last. The 
versatility of the author’s political 
opinions he, however, viewed with 
disapprobation, although he could not 
but sdakiee the dexterity with which— 


“ On either sides he could dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confate.” 


The profile of this political chamelion 
presented to the imagination of Mr. 
Sharp the physiognomy of a bull-dog ; 
and in his projecting lips and protu- 
berant chin he could perceive the dis- 
— of that animal to seize, hold 
t, and worry, so long as there was 
any thing to worry, every object on 
which he fixed his fangs. 
. It may easily be gathered from the 
ceding remarks, that notwithstand- 


-Iing Mr. Sharp’s proficiency in the di- 


rect line of his profession, he had 
made but small progress in the sci- 


ence of flattery. On all occasions he 


seems to have spoken just what he 
thought; and if his opinions were er- 
roneous, they were never discoloured 
by any artificial varnish. Though 
friendly to the principles of the Whigs, 


‘he did not hesitate to say, that when 


he solicited their subscriptions to his 
engravings, he found them in general 
to be a shuffling hypocritical race. 
On the contrary, in the season of his 


‘extremity, when subscriptions became 


necessary for his subsistence, he 
found the high church-and-king, or 
Tory party, whom he had formerly 


hated, the most courteous, the most 


liberal, and the most easily accessi- 
ble. Hence, Lord Sidmouth and Mr. 
Vansittart were frequently the sub- 
jects of his warmest eulogy. 

By Sir William Curtis he was, on 
one occasion, employed to engrave 
his portrait, and was pew remu- 
nerated for his labour and his art; 
but nothing could change his opinion 
of his employer's physiognomy.— 
Though Sir William was one of his 
favourites, he thought the print al- 
most unworthy of his notice, observ- 


ing, that, “‘at best it was an ugly knob 
to work from; and if citizens were so 
stupid as to give him large sums of 
money to engrave their awkward un- 
meaning faces, he could not help it, 
since he must live by his art.” 

Being once solicited to engrave a 
portrait from a painting of the late 
celebrated Mr. Pitt, he peremptorily 
refused, declaring that no price should 
tempt him to perpetuate the memory 
of such a frightful looking monster ; 
that he could not discover in his coun- 
tenance any resemblance of either 
lion or eagle, or of any beast or bird 
that might be entitled to respect, but 
rather an assemblage of every thing 
that was disagreeable. The portrait 
of Lord Nelson he viewed with simi- 
lar dislike, observing, that it was “‘ full 
of lines, and exhibited a countenance 
that indicated great delight in blood.” 

Admitting that his dislike to Mr. 
Pitt’s countenance arose from preju- 
dice, its origin may be traced to the 
following circumstance, which put the 
artist in much bodily fear :— 

Mr. Sharp, at an early period of 
his life, was a great stickler for a form 
of government that required neither 
king nor elergy, though he always 
admitted that he thought a president 
would be necessary. While under 
the influence of this political mania, 
he was not scrupulous in uttering his 
opinions ; and some of his expressions 
having been picked up by the politi- 
cal patrols that then infested every 
company, Mr. Sharp was taken into 
custody, and placed under an arrest, 
by order of government. Being charg- 
ed with the crime of jacobinism, he 
was several times brought before the 
privy council, and had a narrow 
escape from being sent for his sedi- 
tious speeches and writings to take 
his trial with Horne Tooke and others, 
for high treason. After many exami- 
nations, as he was a bold jocular look- 
ing man, with an open countenance, 
the privy council decided, that he had 
more the appearance of a man who 
loved good eating and drinking, than 
that of a conspirator, so that church 
and king had not much to fear from 
his machinations. To this favourable 
conolusion they were partially led by 
the following incident :— . 

During one of the examinations 
which he underwent, when Messrs. 
Pitt and Dundas were present, = 


he had been teazed with inn 
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uestions, which, in his view, had lit- 

e or. no connexion with the alleged 
cause of his arrest, he deliberately 
took from his pocket a prospectus for 
subscribing to an engraving of a por- 
trait of Horne Tooke, which he then 
had in a state of forwardness. This 
he handed to Messrs. Pitt and Dun- 
das, requesting to be favoured with 
their names as subscribers, and de- 
siring them to hand it to the other 
members of the council for their coun- 
tenance and support. The singularity 
of this application operated consider- 
ably in his favour; it caused much 
diversion, overwhelmed their appre- 
hensions, and after a short time he 
was set at liberty. 

Referring to the surveillance under 
which he had been placed, Mr. Sharp, 
on regaining his liberty, spoke highly 
of the manner in which he had been 
treated in every respect besides that 
of examination. As to eating and 
drinking, of which through life he 
was remarkably fond, he often ob- 
served, that it had never been his lot 
to experience better, declaring that it 
was the first time in his life in which 
he had enjoyed its good things in 
abundance, without being compelled 
to “‘ take thought for the morrow.” 
On this account, although he was 
glad to obtain his liberty, he regretted 
that they had not detained him longer. 

But, notwithstanding he thus spoke 
highly of his fare, his opinion was by 
no means favourable to the rude and 
overbearing manner in which his ex- 
amination was conducted. Some of 
the members he represented as mild 
and courteous, while others were vin- 
dictive and inquisitorial. The man- 
ner in which he was examined by 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundas excited his 
abhorrence in no small degree. Their 
physiognomy he had an opportunity 
of inspecting with much minuteness, 
and of the former he has been heard 
to say, that he thought the counte- 
nance of Mr. Pitt was of the most 
despotic character that he had ever 
seen. He had often, he said, examin- 
ed his features, to discover, if possi- 
ble, some lines of kindness, but that 
all his researches proved in vain. 

Having heard of Mr. Rothschild’s 
great wealth, Mr. Sharp entertained 
an opinion that his liberality was 
equal to his riches, and, consequently, 
that he must be friendly to the arts. 
Influenced by this impression, he one 


day called on him at ‘his counting- 
house, in New-court, St. Swithin’s- 
Jane, and being introduced, solicited 
his subscription to some engravings 
which he then had inhand. This was 
at a time when his necessities were 
peculiarly urgent. He was, however, 
told by Mr. Rothschild, that he had 
such a variety of uses for his money, 
that none could be spared for engrav- 
ings; and was finally dismissed with- 
out any subscription. He left the 
counting-house much mortified, and 
under a full persuasion that a golden 
image was the object of Mr. Roths- 
child’s idolatry. 

When the horrors which marked 
the early stages of the French revo- 
lution subsided, and a regular form of 
government was established under Bo- 
naparte, Mr. Sharp became one of his 
most enthusiasticadmirers. Of his por- 
trait he had always expressed the high- 
est admiration, being persuaded that it 
bore signs of aman possessed of amost 
extraordinary mind. He thought Na- 
poleon one of the greatest geniuses 
that the world had ever produced. Of 
Josephine’s portrait, he entertained 
an opinion equally favourable ; it was 
that of a finesintelligent woman, ca- 
pable of giving counsel to her hus- 
band in almost every emergency. 
Compared with her, he viewed the 
princess Maria Louisa with contempt. 
She had been educated in the lap of 
prosperity, could know nothing from 
which he could reap any real advan- 
tage, and his alliance with her he 
thought tended to accelerate nis ruin, 
By repudiating Josephine and taking 
Maria Louisa, he conceived that Bo- 
naparte had married into an inferior 
stock, which had nothing but royalty 
to recommend it, and of this he enter- 
tained no exalted opinion. He con- 
ceived that royal and prosperous fa- 
milies became so base, so degenerate, 
so corrupt, and so feeble, in process 
of time, in consequence of that luxu- 
rious mode of living incident to adu- 
lation and prosperity, that the cross 
breed of poverty alone could accom- 
plish their renovation. 

In addition to this, he considered 
that Bonaparte acted towards Jose- 
phine in an ungrateful manner. She 
had adhered to him through all the 
former vicissitudes of his fortune, and 
as soon-as he had reached the pinna- 
cle of power, having all Europe at his 

, was deprived of that plea- 
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sure which he well knew must have 
been highly gratifying to an exalted 
female, and was forbidden to share 
with him the homage of the world; 
but that having participated with him 
its censures and contempt, was com- 
pelled to resign the honours to which 
she was justly entitled, to a more for- 
tunate rival. This, he contended, was 
a blot in the character of Bonaparte, 
which never could be effaced ; and he 
surveyed his downfall as a judgment 
on him for being ungrateful to an ami- 
able woman, whose career had been 
marked by a life of undeviating fide- 
lity. He often remarked, that in the 
pregress of Bonaparte, an exchange 
of fortune took place with his ex- 
change of wives, and that it gradually 
became worse, until it sunk to rise no 
more. His only method of reconciling 
this censure with his high respect for 
Napoleon was, by observing, that 
qualities of decided superiority were 
generally counterbalanced by some- 
thing bad in the principles, the dis- 
position, or the actions, which left no 
man the subject of exclusive praise. 
Mr. Sharp, when young, was deem- 
ed remarkably handsome. He was 
of a middle stature, with a prepos- 
sessing countenance, of the Roman 
cast. His forehead was broad and 
capacious, in which appeared all the 
indications of a powerful intellect, 
Advancing to middle and old age, his 
head was nearly bald, having only a 
few silvery locks, which hung down 
from the back of his head. He never 
wore a wig, unless the weather was 
severe, and then this was adopted 
only to protect his head from the cold. 
it was his constant practice every 
morning to wash his head, which was 
remarkably well shaped, in cold wa- 
ter. During the latter period of his 
life, he became corpulent, and was 


afflicted with the gout, which was: 


probably brought on by the indul- 
gence of his appetite, for to good liv- 
ing he always shewed a strong pre- 
dileetion. 

Some short time prior to his death, 
he removed to Chiswick, that on his 
demise he might be interred in the 
same church-yard that contained the 
mortal remains of the celebrated Ho- 
garth, whom he esteemed as the most 
extraordinary painter that ever exist- 
ed. His death took place at his house 
in Chiswick, on the morning of Sunday, 
July 24, 1824, in the 74th year of his age. 


Like many other men of superior 
genius, Mr. Sharp died poor. He 
could procure fame, but not wealth; 
and through a considerable portion of 
his time, like Dr. Johnson, he labour- 
ed hard to provide for the day that 
was passing over him. Among those 
of his own profession, and of the kin- 
dred arts, his name will be long re- 
membered, and mentioned with pro- 
found respect. His works will be 
preserved as monuments of his ta- 
lents, and examined by artists as 
sources of instruction, and as objects 
of emulation, 


LETTER FROM MR, DE LUC ON 
GRAVITY, 

Mr. EpirTor. , 
S1r,—The following letter on gravity 
is from the writings of Mr. De Luc, 
as inserted in the Literary Magazine 
for 1793; and as I am persuaded that 
excellent work has long ceased, a se- 
lection from it may not be unaccept- 
able to your numerous 

. H. 


‘* Mr. De Luc begins with observing, 
that, although terrestrial may be dis- 
tinguished from general physics to a 
certain point, considering the latter 
as furnishing the former with a small 
number of laws, attested by constant 
experience, and admitted by all phi- 
losophers, yet such is the concate- 
nation of causes in nature, that they 
cannot be distinguished with marked 
precision, and we know not where to 
place the boundary to prevent phy- 
sical theories from losing more.or less 
of their certainty, copiousness, nay, 
and of their evidence, though at bot- 
tom they are true. The laws of gra- 
vity and cohesion are sufficiently esta- 
blished to be admitted in terrestrial 
physics in their common signification, 
without occasioning doubts, and even 
without risk or error, if strictly ob- 
served. 

“‘ Chemical affinities, considered as 
general phenomena, also appear to 
require only a particular determina- 
tion of their laws in detail, as succes- 
sively furnished by experience ; though 
these laws are already so complex, 
that it would be useful for us to be 
enlightened by their causes, to pre- 
vent our falling into mistake. When, 
however, we come to expansible fluids, 


their modifications, and the different 
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actions they exert, in phenomena which 
must be intimately connected with 
general causes in nature, we are asto- 
nished not yet to find a precise defini- 
tion of these fluids, or determination 
of their general laws, established as a 
common code amongst philosophers. 
This affecting precisely that class of 
substances about which philosophers 
are at present chiefly engaged, is one 
principal cause of their disagreement, 
and a grand obstacle to the progress 
of true knowledge. 

“ At the time when air and fire were 
considered as elements, and elasti- 
city, like that of a spring, was attri- 
buted to them, the science of terres- 
trial physics was so vague and con- 
fined, that this idea of elasticity was 
on a par with most other common 
opinions concerning nature ; and phi- 
losophers employed the expression, 
till a more infimate acquaintance with 
facts should give them ideas more 
clear. Experience and observation 
have since that period made as much 
progress as might have been expect- 
ed: but natural philosophy, that sci- 
ence of which it is the province to 
account for the phenomena of nature, 
has not advanced with equal steps. 
At present, expansible fluids occupy 
the attention of all, yet the vague idea 
of elasticity is retained as a character 
of their class, whence many pheno- 
mena that proceed immediately from 
the nature of these fluids are assigned 
to other causes, which throw in the 
way of our researches much obscurity. 
A precise definition of the nature of 
expansible fluids is one of the objects 
which ought, at present, most strongly 
to engage the attention of philoso- 
phers, as a mean of preserving them 
from mistake concerning causes, whilst 
they advance in the discovery of 
facts. 

“From this, after calling tothe remem- 
brance of the reader facts concerning 
the modifications of the atmosphere, 
introductory to his mentioning Mr. 
le Sage, as a philosopher to whom he 
was indebted for his ideas concerning 
‘the cause of gravity, Mr. de Luc pro- 
ceeds to develop the system of that 
a system on which Mr. 

e Sage has employed his attention 
nearly fifty years, but which, embrac- 
ing.a vast field of experiment and cal- 
culation, his health has not yet per- 


‘mitted him to lay before the public, 


desirous as he was, that it should not 


appear till he could establish it on 
immoveable foundations. 

** At an early age, Mr. le Sage was 
struck with the consideration, that, 
wherever the cavses of motion or of 
tendency to motion are immediately 
known to us, we perceive actual im- 
pulse. From this foundation he has 
constructed his theory. His funda- 
mental hypothesis is—‘ Corpuscles 
excessively small, move in a right 
line, in every direction, with extreme 
rapidity.’ The rest of his system con- 
sists — in geometrical determina- 
tions. He determines, for instance, 
the magnitude of these corpuscles 
comparatively with the smallest pores 
of bodies; their velocity, compared 
with that of light, for example; the 
distance of those which succeed in the 
same lines, compared with the diame- 
ter of the earth; the distance of their 
parallel files, compared with the mag- 
nitude of the atoms that compose sen- 
sible substances ; and all these deter- 
minations are deduced from pheno- 
mena. Proceeding by analysis and 
analogy, from phenomena in which 
the agents are best known, to pheno- 
mena of the same kind, the agents in 
which recede farther and farther from 
our observation, Mr. le Sage has _ex- 
tended the idea of mechanical causes 
to the most general phenomena: and 
thus he has reduced all the science of 
natural philosophy to that sole truly 
simple and intelligible principle of 
mechanics, the inertia of impenetra- 
ble extension (¢tendue ). 

“« T now come (says Mr. de Luc) to 
such part of this system as I can ex- 
hibit with the least difficulty, in order 
to bring it to that point where it con- 
nects with my own researches in ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

“The corpuscles above mentioned 
moving all ways, itis evident that every 
sensible point of that portion of space 
which we call the universe is travers- 
ed in every direction, at every sensi- 
ble instant of time; so that these 
points may be considered as centres, 
at which corpuscles arrive from all 
sides, particles of light arrive at 
them from all the stars. Now, in the 
system of Mr. le Sage, these corpus- 
cles in motion produce, mediately or 
immediately, all the physical pheno- 
mena of the universe. 

“To begin with the greatest imme- 
diate effect of this mechanical cause, 
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these corpuscles, there exists in all 
space but one sole atom belonging to 
sensible substances. This atom, oc- 
cupying one of those sensible points, 
at which corpuscles arrive from every 
side, will be struck by them on every 
em and of course will remain sensi- 

ly immoveable. Now, if a second 
atom should come afterwards to exist 
at a sensible proximity to the other, 
it is evident that each of these will 
protect the other from the shocks of 
those corpuscles which strike it on 
the outer surface. The atoms, there- 
fore, will receive fewer shocks on the 
surface they present to each other, 
and, consequently, they will be im- 
pelled toward each other by the sum 
of the exterior shocks which are not 
com ted by interior ones. Thus 
already the idea of attraction va- 
nishes before an idea simply mecha- 
nical.- It has been discovered, that 
the velocity with which bodies move 
towards each other increases in an 
inverse ratio of the squares of their 
distances ; and this law will be found 
perfectly conformable to the propor- 
tion of corpuscles intercepted at dif- 
ferent distances in the system of Mr. 


le J 

“The second law of gravity, that 
bodies attract each other in the ratio 
of their mass, appears at first sight in- 


compatible with the system of Mr. le 
Sage: but on a closer examination it 
will be found otherwise. H a second 
atom be placed by the side of one of 
the former, the single one will keep 
off from this as many corpuscles as it 
did from the other; whence they will 
both move towards it with the same 
force as the first atom did. But this 
atom will keep off as many corpuscles 
from the single one as its fellow does; 
whence the single atom will move, in 
a line intermediate to one drawn from 
the centre to the centre of each, with 
double the force it had before. - This 
force will incontestibly be increased 
exactly in proportion to the number 
of atoms placed side by side. 

“ It will seem a specious objection, 
no doubt, that in any given mass 
many of its component atoms will be 
in one line, and, consequently, on this 
system can act but as one. Yet this 
objection will vanish, if we allow the 
porosity of bodies to be such, as Mr. 
Je Sage has demonstrated it may be, 
that in a globe as large as the sun, the 


atoms placed about its centre are’ 


struck by these corpuscles sensibly 
as much as those on its surface; so 
that the quantity of corpuscles stop- 
ped in these vast bodies (whence their 
gravitation towards each other arises) 
may bear so small a proportion to 
that of the corpuscles which traverse 
it, that the same quantity arrives sen- 
sibly to each of its component atoms, 
wherever situated; and thus gravity 
may be so nearly in the ratio of 
masses, that astronomy has not yet 
been able to discover a want of accu- 
racy, certainly attributable to a defect 
of this law. 

“This part of the system of Mr. 
le Sage supposes, it is true, degrees 
of littleness and velocity of these cor- 
puscles and of the porosity of bodies, 
with such an extent of space, as to 
startle the imagination ; but ourideas 
of magnitude, of velocity, and of time, 
have nothing absolute; and as to 
space, far from being able to assign 
its limits, we conceive the whole uni- 
verse, as far as we have any know- 
ledge of it, however immense it ap- 
pear to our imagination, to be but a 
single point in it.” 

AVARICE, AN ARABIAN ANECDOTE. 


THERE dwelt at Izra a young noble- 
man, named Miravan, who was bless- 
ed with health, wit, beauty, and a suf- 
ficient competency of the good things 
of this world, which for some years he 
enjoyed with uninterrupted satisfac- 
tion; till one day walking among the 
tombs of his ancestors, he observed 
upen one of them the following inscrip- 
tion, almost erased by time :— 

“In this tomb is a ter treasure 

Inflamed immediately with the lust 
of avarice, he caused the ponderous 
and marble jaws (as Shakspeare calls 
them) of his ancestors’ sepulchre to 
be opened; when, entering in with 
rapturous expectations of finding 
treasures, he was struck speechless 
on beholding nothing but a heap of 
bones, dust, and putrefaction, with 
this inscription :— 

“« Here would have dwelt ‘eternal repose,’ 
“a treasure Croesus never possessed, which 
“ thou hast driven hence, being excited, by an 
« insatiable love of gold, to disturb the sacred 
“remains of thy progenitors. Had not thy 
“reason been deluded by a false fancy, she 
‘* would have told thee that the grave contains 
“ nothing but dust and ashes.’’ sige 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BEING OF A 
GoD. 


In the preceding numbers of the Im- 
perial Magazine for the present year, 
this momentous subject has been pre- 
sented to the reader in the words of 
Dr. Brown, from his treatise, to which 
was awarded the Burnett prize of 
£1200. The following arguments are 
from Dr. Adam Clarke ; and we doubt 
not that their being thus transplanted 
will prove highly gratifying to all who 
can appreciate their value, even though 
they may have already seen them in 
his Commentary 

“ Observations on the Being of a 
God, deduced from a consideration 
of Heb. chap. xi. 6.—He that cometh 
unto God must believe that he is ; and 
that he is the rewarder of them who di- 
ligently seek him. 

“J. Metaphysicians and philoso- 
phers, in order to prove the existence 
of God, have used two modes of argu- 
mentation : 

“1, A priori, proofs drawn from 
the necessity that such a Being as 
God is must exist: arguments of this 
kind do not produce any thing in 
evidence which is derived from His 
works. 


“2. A posteriori, proofs of the be- 


ing and of God, drawn | 


from His own works. 
** PROPOSITIONS A PRIORI. 

“ Prop. I.—If there be no one be- 
ing in the universe but such as might 
possibly not have existed, it would fol- 
low, that there might possibly have 
been no existence at all: and if that 
could be so, it would be also possible 
that the present existence might have 
arisen from total non-existence, which 
is absurd. Therefore, it is not possi- 
ble that there might have been no ex- 
istence at all. Consequently, an im- 
possibility of not existing must be 
found some 
been a Being whose non-existence is 
impossible. 

“TI.—The whole nature of an un- 
originated Being, or aggregate of His 
attributes, must be igi , and 
necessarily what it is. A being cannot 
produce its own attributes; for this 
would suppose it acted before it ex- 
isted. There is nothing in the nature 
of this Being that is contingent, or 
could have been otherwise than it is ; 
for whatever is contingent must have 

No, 69,—Vo. VI. 


| be a simple, 


where ; there must have | prope 


a cause to determine its mode of ex- 
istence. 

[1I.—The attributes of an unori- 
ginated Being must be possessed by 
it unlimitedly ; for, to possess an at- 
tribute tmperfectly, or only in a certain 
degree, must suppose some cause to 
have modified this Being so as tomake 
Him incapable of having that attri- 
bute in any other than an imperfect 
degree. But no cause can be admitted 
in this case, because this is the First 
of all beings, and the Cause of ali 
things. Farther, an imperfect attri- 
bute, or any-one that is not in its 
highest degree, must be capable of im- 
provement by exercise and experi- 
ence; which would imply that the 
unoriginated Being must be originally 
imperfect ; and that He was deriving 
farther degrees of perfection from the 
exercise of His own powers, and ac- 
quaintance with His own works. 

“IV.—The unoriginated Being 
must exist every e, in the same 
manner He does azy where ; for if He 
did not, it would suppose some cause 
by which His presence was limited; 
but there can be no cause to limit 
that presence. See before. 7 

.—This unoriginated Being must 
nded substance, 
identically the same every where; not 
consisting of parts, for these must be 
distinct and independent; nor of whole, 
for this is the aggregate of parts; nor 
of magnitude or quantity, for these sig- 
nify a composition of parts. This 
Being must be as truly one and omni- 
present as the present moment of time 
is indivisibly one in all places at once; 
and can no more be limited or mea- 
sured by time, than the present mo- 
ment can by duration. 

‘“* Hence, this Being cannot be mat- 
ter or body, because to these bel 
extension, divisibility, and 
mobility, which imply limitation. God 
and matter have essentially contrary 
rties. 

“God is not material. It has al- 
ready been shewn, that there necessa- 
rily must exist one infinite, unorigin- 
ated, and eternal Being. Now, this 
Being must be a thinking Being ; for 
it is as impossible to conceive that 
unthinking matter could produce a 
thinking intelligent Being, as it is to 
conceive that nothing could produce 

“ Le parcel of 

us suppose any 
—_ to be eternal, we shall find it, 
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in itself, unable to produce any thing. 
Let us suppose its parts firmly at rest 
together ; if there were no other being 
in the world, must it not eternally re- 
main so, a dead inactive lump? Is it 
possible to conceive that it can add 
motion to itself, or produce it in other 
portions of matter? Matter, there- 
fore, by its own strength, cannot pro- 
duce in itself so much as motion. The 
motion it has must also be from eter- 
nity, or else added to matter by some 
other being more powerful than itself. 

** But let us suppose motion eternal 
too; yet matter, unthinking matter, 
and motion, could never produce 
thought. Knowledge will still be as 
far beyond the power of motion and 
matter to produce, as matter is beyond 
the power of nothing to produce. Di- 
vide matter into as minute parts as 
you will, vary the figure and motion 
of it as much as you please, it will 
operate no other ways upon other 
bodies of proportionate bulk, than it 
did before this division. The minutest 
particles of matter strike, impel, and 
resist one another, just as the greater 
do; and that is all that they can do. 
So that if we will suppose nothing 
eternal, matter can never begin to be. 
If we suppose bare matter, without 
motion, eternal; then motion can ne- 
ver begin to be. If we suppose only 
matter and motion eternal, then thought 
can never begin to be. For, it is im- 
possible to conceive that matter, ei- 
ther with or without motion, could 
have originally, in and from itself, 
sense, perception, and knowledge; as 
is evident from hence, that sense, 
perception, and knowledge, must be 
properties eternally separate from 
matter, and every particle of it. 

“Since, therefore, whatsoever is 
the first eternal Being must necessa- 
rily be a thinking Being, and whatso- 
ever is first of all things must necessa- 
rily contain in it, and actually have, 
at least, all the perfections that can 
éver after exist ; it necessarily follows 
that the first eternal Being cannot be 
‘matter. 

“Vi—This Being must 
ee and power unlimited, an 
all other attributes that are in them- 
selves absolute perfections. | 

moral, or primary an — 
The first, are those which essentially 
belong to the nature of a Being consi- 
dered in itself ; the second, in its man- 


ner of acting toward others. All the 
attributes of God being uncontingent, 
must be unlimited; and, therefore, 
His knowledge must extend to every 
thing that can be known, and His power 
to every thing that can be done. 

“ VII.—There cannot be in the uni- 
verse more than one unoriginated Be- 
ing ; for as this Being is possessed of 
infinite attributes, let us suppose a 
second unoriginated Being. He must 
possess the same; for both these Be- 
ings are eternal, and necessarily the 
same, every where alike present, 
without any possible difference or 
distinction, and therefore one and the 
same. Two such cannot subsist; and 
the supposition of a second such Being 
is only a mental repetition of the being 
and attributes of the First. 

“* VIII.—AIl things owe their ex- 
istence to their First Cause, operating 
according to its own free will. Abso- 
lute power does not act of necessity, 
but freely : the power may exisi with- 
out exertion ; if it did not, then it acts 
by necessity ; and if so, necessity is the 
agent, and not the free power, of the 
independent God. He can do what 
He will; but He will do only what is 
right, &c. 

“ The like may be said of His om- 
niscience. He knows Himself, and 
what He has formed, and what He 
can do; but is notnecessitated to know 
as certain what Himself has made 
contingent. If God must continually 
act, because He is omnipotent ; and 
know, because he is omniscient; then 
He must be constantly employed in 
doing or undoing whatever is possible 
to be done or undone; and i 
all that is, and all that can be, 
what cannot be, which is absurd. 

TX.—God is a Being of infinite 
goodness, wisdom, mercy, justice, and 
truth; and all other perfections which 
become the Framer and Governor of 
the universe. 

‘** GooDNEss consists in being pleas- 
ed with communicating happiness to 
others. 

“ Wispom, in making a right, or 
beneficent, use of knowledge or pow- 
er; for no being, howsoever intelli- 
gent or powerful, is said to act wisely, 
but that which makes a good or benefi- 
cent use of knowledge and power. 
Hence wisdom and goodness must be 
ever conjoined, to make any act of 

wer perfect. As He is wise, He 

s what is best to be done; power- 
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fui, He can do it ; good, He will doit. 
Justice, mercy, truth, or faithfulness, 
are not distinct attributes, but deno- 
minations given to His power and 
-wisdom, in their various operations 
on different occasions, in reference to 
His creatures. 

* God’s liberty of acting: His power 
and wisdom being infinite, He cannot 
be prevented by any outward cause; 
His nature being essentially good, 
He can have no opposition from with- 
in. His power, and all His other at- 
tributes, being infinite, eternal, and 
consequently unlimited, can have no 
opposition from without. And His li- 
berty consists in His being free to act 
or not act; or infinitely or limitedly 
to vary His operations according to 
His own wisdom, goodness, and truth. 
—See also the late Bishop of Ossory, 
Chevalier Ramsay, Dr. S. Clarke, and 
others.” (To be continued.) 


DISSERTATION ON THE MERMAID. 
(Concluded from col. 714.) 


Tue last account I shall quote is from 
a review of “ Mrs. Morgan’s Tour ;” 
the leaf which is in my possession I 
tore from the volume to which it be- 
longs several years since ; I am not 
therefore able to refer to the title 
more distinctly. I believe, however, 
that I had it from the Monthly Re- 
view of the date 1795 or 1796, p. 163. 
Henry Reynolds, of Pennyhold, 
in the parish of Castle Martin, in the 
county of Pembroke, a simple farmer, 
and esteemed by all who knew him to 
be a truth-telling man, declares the 
following most extraordinary story to 
be an absolute fact, and is willing, in 
order to satisfy such as will not take 
his bare word for it, to swear to the 
truth of the same. He says he went 
one morning to the cliffs that bound 
his own lands, and form a bay near 
Liuny-stack. From the eastern end 
of the same he saw, as he thought, a 
person bathing very near the western 
end, but appearing, from almost the 
middle up, above water. He, know- 
ing the water to be deep in that place, 
was surprised at it, and went along 
the cliffs quite to the western end, to 
see what it was. As he got towards 
it, it appeared to him like a person 
sitting in atub. At last he got within 
ten or twelve yards of it, and found it 
then to be a creature much resembling 
a youth of sixteen or eighteen years 


of age, with a very white skin, sitting 
in an erect posture, having, from 
somewhat about the middle, its body 
quite above the water; and directly 
under the water there was a large 
brown substance, on which it seemed 
to float. The wind being perfectly 
calm, and the water quite clear, he 
could see distinctly, when the creature 
moved, that this substance was part 
of it. From the bottom there went 
down a tail much resembling that of a 
large conger eel. Its tail in deep 
water was straight, but in shallow 
water it would turn it on one side. 
The tail was continually moving in a 
circular manner. The form of its body 
and arms was entirely human, but its 
arms and hands seemed rather short 
and thick in proportion to its body. 
The form of the head and all the fea- 
tures of the face were human also; 
but the nose rose high between its 
eyes, was pretty long, and seemed to 
terminate very sharp. Its head was 
white, like its body, without hair ; but 
from its forehead there arose a brown- 
ish substance of three or four fingers’ 
breadth, which turned up over its 
head and went down over its back, 
and reached quite into the water. 
This substance did not at all resemble 
hair, but was thin, flat, and comp 
not much unlike a ribbon. It did not 
adhere to the back part of its head or 
neck or back, for the. creature lifted 
it up from its neck, and washed under 
ii. It washed frequently under its 
arms and about iis body. It swam 
about the bay, and particularly round 
a little rock which Reynolds was 
within ten or twelve yards of. He 
staid about an hour looking at it. It 
was so near him, that he could per- 
ceive its motion through the water 
was very rapid; and that when it 
turned, it put one hand into the water 
and moved itself round very quickly. 
It never dipped under the water all 
the time he was looking at it. It 
looked attentively at him and the 
cliffs, and seemed to take great notice 
of the birds flying over its head. Its 
looks were wild and fierce; but it 
made no noise, nor did it grin, or an 
way distort its face. When he left 
it, it was above an hundred yards 
from him ; and when he returned with 
some others to look at it, it was gone. 
This account was taken down by Doc- 
tor George P. , at Prickerston, 
from the man’s own mouth, in pre- 
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sence of many people, about the latter 
end of December, 1782.” 

It must be confessed that we have 
here a large body of evidence bearing 
strongly on the point; and though it 
may be admitted that in some of the 
instances we cannot recognize the 
fair Ligea with her golden comb,— 

«* Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft allaring locks ;”” 
and though we may allow that some 
of these descriptions refer to animals 
widely differing from others, yet still 
the conclusion seems to be unavoid- 
able, that a creature has been seen 
bearing the likeness such as popular 
belief usually ascribes to the mermaid. 
When we consider that several ani- 
mals were for a considerable period 
of time believed to exist only on the 
authority of one or two observers, 
and that the existence of some was 
for a time strongly doubted or abso- 
lately denied, and yet that they have 
since become well known to natural- 
ists, it seems strange that the learned 
world should continue to manifest 
such decided scepticism on the sub- 
ject of that which is the object of our 
present inquiry. Perhaps, however, 
the observations I shall presently 
have to advance may tend to mitigate 
the force of this censure; for if it 


_ should appear that the existence of 


such a creature be acknowledged, 
though under another name, the dif- 
ference will be brought within a small 
compass, or vanish altogether. 

Much of the difficulty which has 
lain in the way of conviction has been 
eaused by the confused and inade- 
quate manner in which the first natu- 
ralists represented the objects which 
fell within the sphere of their obser- 
vation. Even when they had recourse 
to the pencil, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a greater dissimilarity than 
there is between many of their plates 
and the objects intended to be repre- 
sented by them. If any one should 
entertain doubts on this head, I would 
refer him, first, to the figure in Ges- 
ner, as copied from Olaus, of the Nar- 
wal, (Monodon Monoceros,) and then 
to a plate of the same creature copied 
from nature, in Scoresby’s ‘“‘ Arctic 
Regions.” I feel quite assured that 
the person who drew the former had 
never seen more of the creature he 
was engaged in representing than the 
tusk, which in the plate is delineated 
as projecting from the frontal bone, af- 


ter the manner of the heraldic unicorn. 
What to make of that creature, a 
figure of which, under the name of an 
Indian serpent, though found in Italy 
in an old wall, the celebrated philoso- 
pher Cardan sent to Gesner, I can 
scarcely say. An imposition is strong- 
ly to be suspected, similar to some 
we shall presently have to consider. 
In this case Cardan was probably the 
dupe. Itis well known to have been 
a frequent occurrence in those days, 
when a love of the marvellous was a 
prevailing passion in naturalists, that 
creatures were made to assume figures 
very different from those that properly 


‘belonged to them, in order to excite 


the wonder of the vulgar. 

At p. 158, Gesner has the figure of 
a species of cyclopterus, (sucker,) the 
drawing of which was sent to him by a 
learned friend, but which himself sus- 
pected to have been very unlikenature. 
It was distorted by considerably ele- 
vating the back, which in this fish is 
naturally high, in order to render the 
shape more hideous; whilst another 
figure, representing one of (most pro- 
bably) the same species, or at least a 
congener, is as preposterously sketch- 
ed out to an extreme length. He has 
given the likeness of an exsiccated 
ray or skate, in which the hinder part 
of the body is trimmed into the form 
of a serpent, the pectoral fins cut into 
the form of wings, and elevated as in 
the attitude of flying, the mouth made 
terminal, and the head moulded into 
something very different ftom what it 
is naturally. 

Creatures thus artificially distorted 
were frequently part of the furniture 
of the shop of an apothecary: these 
“« ill-shaped fishes” are mentioned by 
Shakspeare in his description of an 
apothecary, in the tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet. When so great a dispo- 
sition wa3 shewn to convert common 
natural objects into monsters, we 
should not be surprised at discovering 
in them a desire to magnify that which 
in itself was somewhat extraordinary : 
thus we are informed by Olaus, thata 
lobster, twelve feet long, was taken 
out of the stomach of a marine animal 
which he compares to a rhinoceros, 
but of which it is not easy to imagine 
the real nature. Fortunately, the large 
or lower part of the claw of this mon- 
strous lobster is engraved of its na- 
tural size; from whence we are able 
to conclude, that if indeed the creature 
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ever did reach this great length, the 
measure must have been taken with 
the antenne stretched out ; these slen- 
der organs being at least half the 
length 


It is necessary to remark, however, 
in vindication of Gesner, who has 
been styled the Pliny of Germany, that 
he continually shews a disposition to 
guard against dealing in those won- 
ders, of which others are so fond. All 
the figures which he gives on his own 
authority, are excellent copies of na- 
ture, and their counterparts are easily 
recognized at the present day. What 
he copies from others he gives pro- 
fessedly on their authority ; and the 
contributions of his friends are dis- 
tinctly pointed out. The figures of 
marine fish are the worst in his col- 
lection, because they were mostly 
taken either from dried specimens, or 
from drawings supplied by inaccurate 
hands. So desirous was this great 
man of securing extreme accuracy of 
representation, that when friends from 
distant parts had sent him dissimilar 
drawings of the same species, he gives 
plates of all their drawings.—From 
these considerations, from the desire 
so constantly manifested, that it seems 
to be a part of our nature to describe 
as wonderful what few have seen but 
ourselves, coupled with the absurd 
conclusion that many drawings have 
been made from descriptions afforded 
by ignorant persons, it is apparent 
that little dependence is to be placed 
on thexg§gures of strange creatures 
that are preserved in the old natural- 
ists. And yet, after all this is allow- 
ed, it is clear that some very extraor- 
dinary animals have been seen and 
described by the authors I have quot- 
ed. By taking them in the order in 
which they have been mentioned, 
some idea may be formed how far it 
is probable that they belong to any 
species already recognized by natu- 
ralists under other names. 

The first, communicated to Gesner 
by Cardan, I shall without ceremony 
pronounce to be fabulous, as Gesner 
himself suspected it to be. The cetes 
jubatus of Olaus may without much 
stretch of imagination be referred to 
the phoca jubata, or maned seal, an 
inhabitant of the American shores, of 
which the specific character is,— 
“neck, of the male, covered with a 
mane.” The “ bishop” I suspect to 
be the hooded seal, phoca monachus, 


the skin of whose neck folds into the 
resemblance of a monk’s hood ; what 
I have mentioned as resembling scales 
may perhaps be the ash-coloured 
spots which are found on the hair of 
this animal. The “‘ monk” of the same 
author was probably the crested seal, 
phoca cristata, the forepart of whose 
head is crested; if it be not the tri- 
chechus manatus, variety the second, 
borealis, a circumstance not improba- 
ble. The fore feet of this creature are 
like those of the sea turtle ; instead of 
hind feet, an horizontal tail. The sea 
monster alluded to by Stowe, I may, 
without the violation of probability, 
refer to the walrus, (trichechus ros- 
marus) the similarity of which to the 
human figure is so great, that Scores- 
by remarks :—** When seen at a dis- 
tance, the front part of the head of the 
young walrus, without tusks, is not 
unlike the human face. As this ani- 
mal is in the habit of rearing its head 
above water, to look at ships and other 
passing objects, it is not at all impro- 
bable that it may have afforded a 
foundation for some of the stories of 
mermaids. I have myself seen a sea- 
horse in such a position, and under 
such circumstances, that it required 
little stretch of imagination to mis- 
take it for a human being; so like in- 
deed was it, that the surgeon of the 
ship actually reported to me his hav- 
ing seen a man with his head just ap- 
pearing above the surface of the wa- 
ter.” That this creature once came 
nearer to our coasts than it is now 
found to do, is plain, from the aceount 
given of it by Hector Boethius, in his 
description of Scotland. 

But in addition to those I have men- 
tioned, another candidate for the ho- 
nour must be adverted to, that seems 
to possess claims superior to any 
others. This is the trichechus siren, 
or sea-ape, the body of which is thick, 
round, tapering downward, the tail 
divided into two unequal lobes; the 
head is like that of a dog, both li 
bearded. It is an inhabitant of 
north-west coast of America, and ex- 
tremely wanton, playing a number of 
apish tricks. It will sometimes swim 
on one side of a ship, sometimes an- 
other, gazing at it with admiration. 
It will often stand erect for a consi- 
derable time with a third of its body 
above. water, then dart beneath the 
ship and appear on the other side, for 
many times successively. It will fre- 
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quently rise with a sea plant in its 
mouth, toss it up and catch it again, 

laying with it a thousand tricks. 

he only difficulty I find in arriving 
at the conclusion that this is the iden- 
tical creature to which the term mer- 
maid has properly been applied, is 
derived from the circumstance, that 
the place of its residence is the north- 
west coast of America, from whence 
it could arrive on our shores only by 
traversing the icy ocean, or by the 
still longer voyage round Cape Horn. 
Even the former, however, cannot be 
regarded as an insuperable obstacle ; 
since our voyagers at Melville Island 
saw a seal in that dreary region.— 
What the seal could do, it might not 
be impossible for the siren to effect ; 
and we know that these tribes have 
very erratic dispositions. 

It may perhaps excite some degree 
of surprise, that amidst all the evi- 
dence which I have brought together, 
relative to the subject under discus- 
sion, I have entirely passed over that 
which many have considered as the 
strongest proof of all—the creature 
which was exhibited to the public a 
short time since, and of which a de- 
scription is contained in the Imperial 
Magazine for 1822, col. 783, and a 
figure at col. 1075 of the same volume. 
If indeed this creature were one of 
nature’s unadulterated productions, 
the question would at once be set at 
rest; but the following reasons com- 
pel me to believe that this creature is 
wholly fictitious. 

If such a creature exists as popular 
belief has imagined the mermaid to 
be, according to the affinities of na- 
ture it ought to have an horizontal 
tail; whereas this is placed in the 
perpendicular position. Passing by 
other reasons that might be men- 
tioned, as less conclusive, there is 
one which I shall only hint at, that 
must decide the question. This crea- 
ture is decidedly mammiferous, the 
mamme being of a very large size, 
and, contrary to other marine mam- 
malia, prominent; yet the lower parts 
are in complete contradiction to this, 
being so formed as to render it impos- 
sible that they should produce to life 
a creature capable of sucking the teat. 
Neither let it be imagined that I am 
accusing the fabricators of this figure 
of imposition on trivial grounds. This 
creature, whatever it be, came from 
some part of China; the natives of 


which country, at a former period, 
were well known to have been in the 
ee habit of manufacturing birds 
of Paradise from the feathers of the 
parrot; they were sold to Europeans 
as great curiosities. It was because 
they chose to save themselves the 
trouble of putting legs to these fabri- 
cated birds, that an opinion was for- 
merly entertained that the bird of Pa- 
radise never perched ! 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
(Continued from col. 723. ) 
No. X.—The Search for Happiness. 
“ A painfal passage o’er a restless flood, 
Ania pursuit of fugitive false good.” 
CowPeRr. 

How busy is all the world. How dif- 
ferent the employments in which the 
inhabitants of it are engaged! Could 
we have placed before us, as in a pa- 
noramic view, the different characters 
of mankind, each occupied as he may 
be at present, and could our eye take 
in the whole, and our hearts compre- 
hend all that was presented to us, 
what a picture should we behold! 

There lies before me a map of Eu- 
rope. I behold cities, and nations, 
and rivers, and seas, and I fancy that 
inhabitants are scatiered over. the 
surface of it. When I view the whole, 
I am totally lost in the contemplation. 
If I take a nation from the multitude 
who for the most part speak one lan- 
guage, I find the subject nearly as be- 
wildering. If I select a city from that 
nation, the difficulty is scarcely di- — 
minished. 

Let me then choose an individual, 
and confine my thoughts for a few 
moments to him.—He is like the rest 
of mankind, a being composed of body 
and soul; one who can think, and 
who can act. Let us observe him in 
those two views as he at present may 
exist.—He is thinking. It will be 
unnecessary to inquire what he is 
thinking about; suffice it to say, that 
he is thinking, and upon some subject 
or other his understanding is em- 
ployed. He is a free agent, or, if he 
put his thought under restraint, he 
does so for his benefit; and under 
either of these views he is thinking in 
the way he supposes for his good, and 
consequently his thoughts are em- 
ployed about his happiness.—He is 
acting. If (to suppose the worst) he 
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be acting because compelled so to do, 
he is an instrument, and not an agent; 
or if the concurrence of his will har- 
monize with his destiny, he acts either 
to avoid some greater evil, or is ani- 
mated by hope, which conveys in it 
some notion of future happiness ; but 
if (as is generally the case) he be act- 
ing from choice, either formerly con- 
ceived or at present adopted, he must 
be acting under at least the supposi- 
tion of good—the idea of happiness. 
Now, then, let me trace this being, 
thus conceived, backward. 

As we look upon a city, we see a 
vast number of beings such as he; 
they have agreed to live in one place, 
are bound by certain regulations, and 
have, in some sense, one common in- 
terest. And what, I ask, is this abid- 
ing together, this regulation, and this 
interest for? General good; happi- 
ness.—That city is part of a nation: 
a nation with a government, laws, 
policy, and institutions. And what 
is the end of allthis? Happiness.— 
That nation is a part of a world, a 
world governed and ruled by a su- 
preme God, under whose sway we all 
are, and who exercises over us a mo- 
ral, and offers to exercise a religious, 
government. And what is that go- 
vernment for? Universal happiness.— 
Thus, then, it manifestly follows, that 
if God be the governor of the world, 
and if his government be for benefit, 
(which no man in his senses will 
deny,) nations, cities, and individuals 
should co-operate in his rule, and act 
according to his will and his plans. 
—Nay, more.—As God works for 
their benefit, nations, cities, and indi- 
viduals, in consulting their general 
and particular happiness, should act 
according to the plans laid down by 
him their supreme ruler: for a con- 
trary conduct is like that of a city not 
acting according to the law of the na- 
tion of which it forms a part, or an 
individual doing contrary to the esta- 
blished regulations of the city in which 
he dwells. 

And is this the way man searches 
for happiness? Is it thus he forms 
his conduct? Does he look at the 
seeming way in which God rales the 
world, or at the positive commands 
contained in his word? Ah!no. He 
confines himself to the mean and pal- 
try objects here below, on which his 
short-sighted gaze is fixed intently, 
and in them he places all his happi- 


ness, regardless of himself as a part 
of the universal creation of the Deity, 
and as a being who should act in con- 
formity to the plans to which that 
creation must be subject: regardless 
of all behind him, of all around him, 
and of all before him, and only wrapt 
up in the contemplation of imself, 
and the gratification of his own sinful 
passions, 

This, and this alone, accounts for 
the contradicting circumstances which 
hes es in this world where we dwell ; 
judgment and mercy, justice and com- 
passion, seem all huddled together in 
wondrous. disorder. But it is not 
God who has thus made it. His 
plans are perfectly righteous, fixed, 
steady, and unaltered; and man, the 
creature for whom these plans were 
drawn out, has by sin and transgres- 
sion confused the whole order of the 
scene, and turned to ruin and destruc- 
tion the beautiful paradise in which 
he dwelt. It is not only duty, there- 
fore, that should prompt him to seek 
the proper source of happiness and 
comfort, but interest also should lead 
him to fly to the Being who first or- 
dered and regulated the scheme of 
his life, lest he be overwhelmed in the 
destruction with which he hath threat- 
ened the incorrigible. It perhaps is 
almost needless to say, that the Bible, 
as it contains the revealed will of God 
to fallen man, and a new plan by 
which happiness is placed within his 
reach, and by which he may be extri- 
cated from the danger that threatens 
him, is the only book which can teach 
him how he may be united to God, 
and may co-operate with him through 
all his life. The argument here pre- 
sented to the reader is offered, to in- 
duce him to shun the paltry objects 
which his so little 
purpose, and, in seeking for joy, to 
seek it in religion. ay 

(To be continued.) 
ENGLISH LAW.—WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, 


Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—Conversing a few days ago with 
a young lady, who is a constant read- 
er of your interesting periodical, I un- 
derstood her to say, that she perused 


the letters on English Law as far as 
the introductory observations went ; 
but that when any reference was made 
to the statutes, or other legal autho- 
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rities, she immediately turned the 
leaves over, and sought some more 
amusing subject. Now, Mr. Editor, 
I fear that if this letter, animadvert- 
ing on the use of false weights and mea- 
sures, were to fall into the hands of 
those remorseless traders, whose chief 
object is the accumulation of riches 
te che detriment of others—it would 
not even be so far perused as our for- 
mer papers have been by the lady 
above alluded to; for I presame that 
it would, on its very first appearance, 
de indignantly thrown aside as intru- 
sive and impertinent. 

Reproof, Mr. Editor, is a duty not 
more seriously imperative than pecu- 
liarly delicate; and as I may not 
have so faithfully performed that ob- 
ligation as I ought to have done, I 
will humbly tender this address, as 
one mean of atoning for my disregard 
of so important a requirement: and 
if in any of the following remarks 
I should betray an unbecoming warmth 
of feeling, I trust that the suavity and 
vandour which you have so long 
evinced, will throw a veil over the 
unintentional transgression, and that 
I shall be exonerated from the charge 
of adopting any rash or ill-natured 
expressions. 

Amongst the various avenues which 
Jead to guilt and disgrace, none is 
more frequently trodden than that of 
Sraud. It is a most awfal truism, that 
there are thousands of persons in the 
present day, who, though they may be 
neither gamesters nor drunkards, swear- 
ere nor hemers, yet if weighed in 
the balance of God’s justice, would, 
like the impious king of the Chal- 
deans, be found wanting; yea, and 
false as the measures they use. The 
odious and dishonest practice of keep- 
ing short weights, is an offence to be 
detested for its direct contravention | 
to the sacred mandates of Gop, and 
its egregious infringement upon the. 
laws of our country. It causes a 
breach of that faith which is “ the 
bond of union, and the basis of human | 
happiness; and without which virtue, 
there is no reliance upon language, 
no confidence in friendship, and no 
security in promises or oaths.” 

Since those who are guilty of this 
fraudutent habit may be considered 
as some of the greatest enemies with 
which the children of poverty have to. 
contend, they can scarcely be too 


strongly censured ; and, I had almost | 


said, too severely punished. The 
scanty mite of the widow, and the 
hard-earned pittance of the cottager, 
compel them to obtain their common 
necessaries of sustenance in the small- 
est quantities ; whereby, and from the 
want of education, they are rendered 
more liable to the frequent imposi- 
tions of those nefarious trades-people 
with whom they unsuspiciously deal, 
than the affluent; because the latter 
not only obtain their requisite articles 
of consumption in much larger pro- 
portions,—but the seller is more soli- 
citous as to his character, and more 
anxious to retain the good-will of his 
customers ;—in addition to which they 
generally possess the means of a more 
speedy detection. 

Let us accompany those philan- 
thropic beings, who, whilst the wintry 
winds are howling around, seek within 
the storm-beaten walls of some lowly 
shed, the widow, the fatherless, and 
the afflicted! There let us view those 
objects of compassion, seated by a 
cheerless fire, sharing their scanty 
meal, for which they may have given 
the earnings of a cold and toilsome 
day: and then let us ask,—are there 
any so base, are there any so cruel, 
as to wrong those wretched mortals 
of bread? Alas! there are indeed, 
and to their shame be it recorded. 

Some, too, there are, who can boast 
of the moral rectitude of their con- 
duct, assume the garb of religion, and 
talk of their charitable deeds from 
night to morn, whilst from morn to 
night they are surreptitiously adding 
to the sum of their ill-gotten gains, 
the wages that have been earned by 
the sweat of a poor man’s brow! Oh! 
how lost to such is the contemplation 
of that 
“ Great day! for which all other days were 


made; 
For which earth rose from chaos, man from 


Oh! that it may please the Al- 
mighty truly to christianize all who 
bear the Christian name! That the 
cursed love of “money—the white 
man’s god”—may be overwhelmed in 
an ocean of benevolence, and that we 
may become more charitable, solacing 
the last days of the widow, and 
ening the hopes of the orphan ! 

It is difficult to conceive how aman 
who is living in the daily commission 
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of the crime to which we have turned 
our attention, can perform aright the 
duties of a husband, father, or friend: 
his heart must be steeled against all 
the soft endearments of life,—and he 
knows not the sweet joy of feeling 
for another’s wo.” His conscience 
will be continually goaded with re- 
morse, and if a true repentance be 
not wrought, and some twofold return 
made to his fellow-creatures, or in the 
immediate service of Gop, his death 
will be awful indeed! However he 
may prosper in this world’s goods, 
let him remember, that the royal 
psalmist saw the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like a 
green bay-tree—yet he passed away, 
and, lo, he was not; yea, he sought 
him, but he could not be found. And 
however he may pass through this 
world with impunity, the day of retri- 
bution will arrive! Many will appear 
as witnesses against him: all his ac- 
tions will then be brought to light; 
and the recollection of the wrongs he 
did on earth will strike afresh upon 
his mind, whilst through eternity he 
will realize, in his own sad and awful 
experience, an answer to that impor- 
tant inquiry, ‘“‘ What shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” 

Any one, sir, but a textuarist, would 
be surprised at the repeated injunc- 
tions that are to be met with in the 
sacred scriptures against using false 
weights and measures; some of which 
I will quote, as tending to shew upon 
what authority are founded the Laws 
of our country, and bow reasonable 
and just it is that we should obey 
those laws.— 

“Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgment, in meteyard, m weight, and 
in measure.” (Lev. xix. 35.)—‘‘ Thou 
shalt not have in thine house divers mea- 
agreatandasmall, But thou 

we a ect and just weight, a ect 
thy lays may be lengthened in the land 
which the Lorp thy God giveth thee.” 
(Deut, xxv. 14, 15,)—“ A false balance 
is abomination to the Lorp; but a just 
oy. 7 is his delight.” (Prov, xi. 1.) 
n turning to the statutes, we find 

at— 

By 22 Car. II. c. 8. it is enacted 
that if any person shall sell corn other- 
wise than by Winchester measure, 
sealed and stricken by the brim, he 
shall forfeit forty shillings tothe use 

No. 69.—VoL. VI. 


of the poor; and, in default of pay- 
ment, be imprisoned till paid. 

By 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 12. s. 2. it 
is enacted that every person who shall 
sell or buy any corn in any other man- 
ner than is by the former act directed, 
shall forfeit and lose, besides cho panels 
of such acc appointed, all corn boug 


thereof. 

It has been decided (Rez v. Arnold, 
5. T. R. 358.) that no custom or pre- 
scription shall prevail against the uni- 
formity of measures, notwithstanding 
such custom may exist beyond all 
memory, and has been used without 
any visible interruption. 

By the 35 Geo. III. c. 102. and 37 Geo. 
III. c. 143. it is enacted, that the jus- 
tices at the petty sessions may appoint 
one person or more to examine the 
weights and balances within their dis- 
trict. These inspectors shall be sworn 
to the faithful discharge of their office; 
and, as often as the justices shall di- 
rect, shall enter into any shop, mill, 
house, stall, or other premises, of any 
person who shall sell by retail and 
weight, to search for and examine his 
weights and balances, and shall seize 
those which are not according to the 
standard in the exchequer, and bring 
them before the justices at their petty 
sessions ; and the offender being there 
convicted, shall forfeit not less than 
5s. nor more than 20s, at the discre- 
tion of the justices, together with 
costs, to be levied by distress. The 
false weights and balances are to be 
broken, and the materials sold. And 
whoever obstructs the inspectors in 
the execution of their duty, or shall 
refuse to produce his weights and ba- 
lances to them, shall forfeit from 5s, 
to 40s, The inhabitants of any parish, 
township, or place, may at a vestry 
meeting nominate any substantial 
householder or householders, who, if 
approved of by the justices, shall be 
the inspectors within that parish, town- 
ship, or place; but such nomination 
cannot be made till the inhabitants 
have procured standard weights, to 
be paid for out of their poor-rates, 
The justices at the quarter sessions 
shall fix the allowance of the inspec- 
tors, to be paid out of the county rate. 
And they shall also order, to be pur- 
chased out of the county rate, stand- 
ard weights, to be deposited with pro- 
per persons and in convenient places, 
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paying a reasonable sum for produ- 
cing the same. Prosecutions mast 
commence within one month after the 
offence. 

» And by 3 Geo. IV. c. 77. Alehouse- 
keepers, &c. are to use standard mea- 
sures, or forfeit a sum not exceeding 
40s. (half to the person suing, and the 
other half to the poor,) to be levied 
by distress. 

I will now close this address in the 
impressive and solemn language 
Seripture—“ Hear this, O ye that swal- 
low up the needy, even to make the poor 
of the land to gm saying, When will 
the new-moon be gone, that we may sell 
corn? and the sabbath, that we ma 
set forth wheat, making the — small, 
and the shekel great, and falsifying the 
balances by deceit? that we may buy the 
poor for silver, and the needy for a pair 
of shoes ; yea, and sell the refuse of the 
wheat? e Lord hath sworn by the 
excellency of Jacob, Surely I will never 
Sorget any of their works.”—Amos viii. 
4—7. 

- Your’s, Mr. Editor, very sincerely, 


Epwarp CroMwELL Brown. 
East Retford, Aug. 2, 1824. 


CONJECTURES ON THE STATE OF THE 
SOUL BETWEEN THE TIME OF THE 
DECEASE OF THE BODY AND THE 
DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


THERE seem to be three opinions held 
respecting the state of the soul, be- 
tween the time of the decease of the 
body and the day of jadgment, namely, 
' Ist. That the soul dies with the 
body, or remains in a torpid state till 
the latter is raised again, or recreated, 
in an incorruptible state, at the con- 
summation of all things ;— 

_ diy. That on the death of the body, 
the soul survives, and immediately 
goes, either to dwell with Jesus Christ 
and the saints in heaven, or else with 
Satan and the fallen angels in hell ;— 


and, 
3dly. That on quitting the body at 
its decease, it is immediately convey- 


ed to a place called Hades, there to 
remain ‘ill the time of the general re- 
surrection. 

Of these three states, the third is 
the only one that can truly be termed 
an intermediate one; the first being, 
as it were, a state of annihilation, or 
no state at all; ‘and the second an 


immediate transition to heaven or 
hell, without any intervening state. — 
The first of these opinions is that of 
the materialists, who do not admit of 
any thinking principle distinct or de- 
tached from the body, which principle 
must therefore, according to them, 
die, or come to an end with it.—This 
opinion, however, I think, receives 
bat little, if any, countenance from 
Scripture, in which what little is hint- 
ed on the subject tends to favour the 
notion of the soul’s surviving the 
body, as is instanced in the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus,—the penitent 
thief,—and St. Paul’s desire of speed 
departure to be with Christ. And al- 
though the first of these may be ob- 
jected to, as being not the statement 
of a fact, but only a parable or fable ; 
yet I cannot help thinking that our 
Saviour would hardly have grounded 
any parable upon a matter that did 
not exist. But his declaration to the 
penitent thief is still more to the pur- 
pose. Here, it is to be observed, our 
Saviour not only assured him of his 
bat that he should immediately 
ave his reward; emphatically as- 
serting, “‘ To-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise ;” which it is hardly 
to be supposed he would have pro- 
mised, had he been conscious that the 
object of his mercy would have first 
to continue for perhaps thousands of 
years in an inanimate state. Were 
this inanimate state certainly to in- 
tervene, it must, with the knowledge 
communicated to St. Paul, when taken 
up into the third heavens, have been 
evident to him, who would then hardly 
have expressed such an earnest de- 
sire to depart and be with Christ, as 
his quitting the mortal state would 
not bring him one jot nearer to his 
being with Christ in heaven. I am 
aware that it may be said, it would 
appear, both to St. Paul and the par- 
doned thief, as if their reanimation at 
the day of judgment (after this torpid 
interval) had taken place immediately 
after quitting their mortal state: yet, 
as both the thief and the hearers of 
St. Paul must have inferred that their 
transition to some happier state would 
take place immediately after their 
death, it would be impious to suppose 
that either our blessed Saviour or the 
apostle Paul meant, in the least, to 
deceive them. But perhaps the strong- 
est ment against the doctrine of 
materialism may be adduced from 
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Luke xx. 37; 38. ‘“‘ Now that the dead 
are raised, eyen Moses shewed at the 
bush, when he calieth the Lord, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. For he is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living; for all live 
unto him,” 

Neither does the second opinion 
seem at all more tenable; for if the 
soul, on being liberated from the body, 
immediately enters into the society of 
our blessed Saviour and the angels in 
heaven, or else (as must also in- 
ferred) into that of Satan and his as- 
sociates in hell, what may be said to 
become of the day of judgment we are 
taught to expect, when the Lord Christ 
shall come in his glory, and separate 
the righteous from the ungodly? or 
what need will there then be of any 
such final judgment, when, having 
been admitted into heaven or hell, on 
quitting our present state, we shall, 
as it were, have been already judged? 

In respect to these conflicting opi- 
nions, I must therefore say that I can 
approve of neither. I can no more 
believe that the patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, saints, and martyrs are all 
now, as it were, in a state of annihi- 
lation, than I can that the souls of the 
godly, on quitting the body, are im- 
mediately received into the society and 
fellowship of our blessed Saviour and 
the angels in heaven; and conse- 

uently, I am firmly of opinion that 
there must be some intermediate state 
between that in which we now are, 
and that of the saints or angels in 
heaven.—That there is such a state, I 
shall now attempt further to prove by 
analogy; or in conformity with the 
system of nature, which, in all things, 
seems to proceed by gradation, by 
means of which the whole of the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral world 
are linked together, so as to form one 
grand connected chain or system. 

For instance; to begin with the 
smallest atom of inanimate matter. 
Between such and the most elaborate 
and complicated work of art, there is 
a regular gradation of more or less 
perfect workmanship. But the most 
complete piece of art or mechanism 
is still inert in itself, and must be 
brought into action by artificial or 
human means, and has a natural ten- 
dency to decay, and in time to need 
repair. In this respect, then, such 
ever so highly wrought mechanism 
niust give place to the most ignoble 


plant, vegetable, or weed, which has 
not only the power of growth and 
gradual improvement in itself, but 
also that of reproduction. And from 
this lowest species of vegetable there 
is likewise a gradation to the noblest 
oak of the forest, highly cultivated 
plant, and the rarest apd most Jusci- 
ous fruit. Yet the highest and no- 
blest of these are, as it were, fixtures, 
having no power of locomotion, and 
being void of all sense or instinct, in 
which respects the most despicable 
and offensive anima] or insect forms 
a link above them in the scale of na- 
ture. And hence, the gradation pro- 
ceeds to the higher orders of animals, 
till it reaches the lion, the elephant, 
the whale, &c. but the most powerful, 
active, and intelligent of these are 
not endowed with rational faculties ; 
they are indeed furnished, more or 
less, with an inferior kind of reason 
or instinct, sufficient for their own 
preservation and for the propagation 
of their species, to which it is restrict- 
ed, but are incapable of attaining any 
kind of knowledge independent of or 
unconnected with these views; and 
of course they cannot be made ae- 
uainted with any system of moral 
uties. 
The most ignorant and untatored 
savage therefore, as a human crea- 
ture, and as such capable of moral and 
religious tuition, must be allowed to 
rank a step higher than the most per- 
fect of the animal creation; and the 
various attainments of mankind, from 
the mere *“‘ hewer of wood and drawer 
of water” to the learned philosopher 
and the mighty potentate, furnish an- 
other series of links so minute, that 
the difference between any one in the 
scale, and the next above or below it, 
cannot be defined, till at length, as 
far as human nature is concerned, the 
chain or scale comes to an end, anda 
new state of existence, in expectancy, 
opens upon us, Shall then, after this 
gradual progress from an atom to the 
man of the highest attainments and 
most cultivated intellect, who is, how- 
ever, after all, in his natural state, 
but a fallen depraved creature ; shall 
such a one then expect the graduatory 
scale to cease with him, and at his 
death to jump at once into the state 
of an angelin heaven? 
Far, however, be it from me to at- 
tempt, in idea, to limit the infinite 
mercy of ous Creator and Redeemer. 
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It may be the divine pleasure to ad- 
mit the truly faithful and penitent 
Christian or regenerated mortal im- 


mediately into heaven, in which case, 
those who may be so happy as to be 
so received, will have ampie reason to 
rejoice ; but though such may possibly 
be the case, it is not for us to presume 
that it will be so. Neither would I 
wish to be thought, in the least, to 
damp the reasonable expectations of 
the true and pious Christian, whose 
ultimate hopes cannot but be, to be 
made a partaker of the kingdom of 
heaven. My argument being only, 
that it will probably be attained, not 
at once, but by degrees, or a continu- 
ance of the gradation before alluded 
to, and, in short, by means of an in- 
termediate state. 

I now therefore proceed more par- 
ticularly to consider the third of the 
foregoing opinions; conformably to 
which, my hypothesis is, that the first 
transition will be merely the exchange 
of a corporeal for a spiritual state, 
without quitting the region of this 
earth. As by means of the body it is 
that the spirit or soul is chained down 
to the surface of the earth, and, as it 
were, imprisoned within the body to 
which it is attached, it may naturally 
. be presumed, without any visionary 
speculation, that on the demise of the 
body it will no longer be weighed 
down to the earth, but will be free to 
move in every direction, without ef- 
fort, and by the mere act of the will, 
in which case its visual faculties may 
be so extended as to be able to dis- 
cern, and hold converse with, other 
disembodied spirits, though in ways 
unknown to us; and in company 
with them, but more particularly with 
those of its own family who have pre- 
ceded it in their spiritual existence, 
to explore, without effort, danger, or 
fatigue, every part of the earth. 

And, without any thing more, what 
a wonderful accession of bliss and 
happiness will then be attained; the 
first and most predominant instance 
of which will be the consciousness of 
their sins being pardoned, and their 
being on their. way to heaven. For, it 
must be considered, I am now speak- 
ing of the spirits of the godly; there 
being, as must be supposed, another 
kind of intermediate state for the spi- 
-rits of the wicked and ungodly. There 
will also be the comfortable assurance 
that they (the godly) are freed from 


the wiles of Satan, and, of course, 
from sin, and are likewise exempt 
from pain, sorrow, and all the afflic- 
tions of the mortal world; and that 
by an intercourse with other blessed 
spirits, they may obtain such an in- 
crease of knowledge as must be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most ardent, laud- 
able curiosity ; particularly with re- 
spect to the future progress of the va- 
rious societies that have sprung up, 
mostly within the present century, for 
instructing the ignorant, evangelizing 
the heathen, and converting the Jews; 
and to the gradual completion and 
fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old 
and New Testament. 

In this state, in which they may 
also watch over those of their near 
and dear relations and friends they 
have left on earth, and finally receive 
and welcome the spirits of such of 
them as may be found worthy of being 
associated with the spirits of the bless- 
ed, they may continue and increase in 
wisdom and happiness for ages. Yet 
this must be considered as the first 
link only, in the chain of spiritual ex- 
istence. 

Before I proceed with my hypothe- 
sis, it seems expedient to endeavour 
to annex some definite idea to the 
term Hades, before alluded to. This, 
by the ancients, was supposed to be 
in the centre of the earth, to which 
our Saviour must then have descend- 
ed before his resurrection; which opi- 
nion seems to be favoured by Bishop 
Horsley, and it may indeed be the 
case in respect to the souls of the 
wicked and impenitent. But as a 
general receptacle for the souls of 
both the just and unjust, Bishop 
Pearson (whose words I shall now 
quote) was of a different opinion :— 
** But there is no certainty that the 
souls of the just, the patriarchs, and 
the rest of the people of God, were 
kept in any place below, which was, 
or may be called hell. The bosom of 
Abraham might well be in the heavens 
above, far from any regions where the 
devil and his angels were; the scrip- 
tures no where tell us that the spirits 
of just men went into, or did remain 
in hell; the place where the rich man 
was in torments after his death is 
called hell, but that into which the 
angels carried the poor man’s soul is 
not termed so. There was a vast dis- 
tance between these two, nor is it 
likely that the angels, which sec the 
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' face of God should be sent down from 
heaven to convey the souls of the just 
into that place where the face of God 
cannot be seen. When God trans- 
lated Enoch, and Elias was carried up 
in a chariot to heaven, they seem not 
to be conveyed to Ae where there 
was no vision of - 

As there are therefore such con- 
flicting opinions respecting this Hades, 
some supposing it to be in the centre 
of the earth, and others in some re- 
gion above the earth, it seems extra- 
ordinary that the planets of our system 
should never have been allotted for 
that purpose. From the observations 
made on them by means of the greatest 
and mostimproved magnifying powers, 
they appear to be bodies of a similar 
kind to this earth, having their day 
and night, change of seasons, &c. and 
are therefore capable of being made 
to serve, some of them as varying 
paradises for the spirits of the blessed, 
and others as prisons or places of ba- 
nishment for those of the wicked. The 
brilliant planet Venus, for instance, 
the glorious planet Jupiter, with its 
four moons, as guardian angels con- 
tinually revolving round it, and the 
planet Saturn, with its several moons 
and wonderful ring, or grand luminous 
arch, we may not unreasonably sup- 
pose to be receptacles for the spirits 
of those who have been justified and 
sanctified on earth, in their more ad- 
vanced state, having first been re- 
strained to the region of the earth, till 
the spirits of those relatives and others 
they had left in their mortal state had 
joined them ; in some of which planets 
may now be reposing the spirits of 
the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, &c. 
and this region may constitute the 
third heavens, of which St. Paul was 
allowed to take a glimpse, and here 
they may be occasionally visited by 
our blessed Saviour, to be with whom 
was Paul’s earnest wish to depart 
this life. 

Having arrived at this second stage 
of spiritual existence, we may here, 
in constant intercourse with the saints, 
be supposed to complete our know- 
ledge, and to have no wish ungratified, 
till the time arrives when this earth 
and the planets of our system shall 
all be burnt up and renovated, ac- 
cording to the declaration of St. Pe- 
ter, and new ones formed, “‘ wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” Or, in other 
words, they may then be transformed 


into additional habitations for the an- 
gelic world, into which those who have 
been so happy as to have passed the 
intermediate state before mentioned 
may hope to be received, as the con- 
summation of their felicity, in the pre- 
sence of their Creator and Redeemer 
for ever and ever! And here, at 
length, must the ion end, as no 
addition can be made to perfect bliss, 
although there may be variety and 


unlimited pleasures for evermore.” ’ 


As for the souls or spirits of the 
wicked, or unconverted, we may con- 
ceive them to be removed either to the 
torrid sultry atmosphere of the planet 
Mercury, or else to the frigid, dark, 
and dreary regions of the Georgian 
planet, (or to both, it may be, in gra- 
duatory succession,) there to spend 
their wretched existence in the society 
of kindred evil spirits, in lamentin 
their extreme folly in having exclad 
themselves from the ‘society and 
realms of the blessed, and in the an- 
ticipation of the still more dreadful 
punishment awaiting them, after they 
shall have received their sentence 
from our Saviour, as recorded in the 
25th chapter of St. Matthew, at which 
time those at his right hand will also 
receive their sentence, and will ac- 
cordingly enter into the full consum- 
mation of the bliss and glory “ pre- 
pared for them from the foundation 
of the world.” 

Before I conclude my hypothesis 
as to the planets, I am inclined to 
consider whether amongst them may 
not be found, not indeed an interme- 
diate state, but a place of final com- 

ensation for the souls or spirits of the 
te creation, and particularly for 
those under the dominion of man, in 
which multitudes of them have been 
hardly treated, and many of them 
with great cruelty. May not there- 
fore the planet Mars, which, though 
nearly as far again from the sun as 
our earth is, has no moon or satellite 
attending it, (and can therefore be 
supposed to be but a dull and dreary 
situation for either mortals or blessed 
spirits,) together with the lately dis- 
cove small plancts of Ceres, Pal- 
las, Juno, and Vesta, be places of 
compensation for the animal creation, 
which being expressly furnished for 
their use, may afford them ample 
amends for their sufferings on earth? 
And although there are no particular 
grounds for this opinion in scripture, 
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yet it is a pleasing idea, and seems 
quite in accordance with the merciful 
attention paid to the brute creation 
in the Levitical law by our Creator, 
who undoubtedly wishes the happiness 
of all his creatures. 

My having suggested the allotment 
of the planets to the foregoing pur- 
poses, is in consequence of their being 
parts of our solar system, and con- 
nected with our earth; as being en- 
lightened by the same sun, and being 
therefore detached from the rest of 
the universe. For as to the multitude 
of fixed stars, which are not unrea- 
sonably supposed to be so many cen- 
tres of systems, or suns, surrounded 
with revolving planets, I know not that 
they can be proved from scripture to 
be a part of the Mosaic creation; they 
might have been then already in be- 
ing, having perhaps, through incal- 
culable periods, constituted an innu- 
merable variety of habitations for the 
angelic world, totally detached from 
our solar system; although for the 
purposes of astronomy (as furnishing 
the zodiac) and of navigation, they 
are undoubtedly of considerable use 
to us. 

In conformity. with this idea, I feel 
inclined to look upon the creation re- 
corded in the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, to be the history of our complete 
solar system, forming altogether one 
separate creation ; the stars mentioned 
in the 16th verse of chap. i. being the 
several planets of the same system, 
and which system is, in fact, all with 
which we mortals can have any im- 
mediate concern. 

It may indeed be here observed, 
that the whole of this scheme is but 
conjecture, after all; and this I ac- 
knowledge: it is offered as an h 
thesis. And what are the opinions of 
those who believe in an immediate 
transition of the souls of the blessed 
into the highest heavens, or of the 
materialists, who believe that the soul 
dies with the body, but conjectures? 
Neither theirs nor mine can be abso- 
lutely supported throughout on scrip- 
tural grounds, although I think it may 
be inferred from them that the soul 
will, in some state, survive the body, 
and it only remains to consider which 
of the foregoing opinions, conformable 
to this idea, is most reasonable and 
consistent with the notion of an inter- 
mediate state. Whether, in a disem- 
bodied state, the souls of the departed 


will know each other, and have any 
recollection of their former associa- 
tions, are questions that have fre- 
quently been agitated. On these 
points it must be admitted that the 
evidence is not absolutely decisive, 
but the probabilities are strongly in 
favour of the facts. 

Although it must be supposed that 
the bliss and happiness which the 
blessed may expect to enjoy in heaven, 
will be too exquisite to be affected by 
any circumstances connected with our 
mortal state, and that there all sublu- 
nary concerns will be, as it were, an- 
nihilated, yet in the intermediate state 
before treated of, it is possible, and it 
may be reasonably conjectured, that 
they may put on such a semblance of 
mortality, as to be easily recognized by 
their former relatives and associates. 
As a proof of this may, I think, be 
considered our Saviour’s resumption 
of his body after his resurrection ; for 
although immediately before he ex- 
pired on the cross he declared his hu- 
man state to be at an end,—(“ It is 
finished!”)—he yet afterwards ap- 
peared in three different forms; first 
in a spiritual state, as when he sud- 
denly appeared to the disciples, and 
vanished from them, when the doors 
were shut.—2dly. In that of a stranger 
or unknown mortal, as when Mary 
took him for the gardener, and when 
he joined the two disciples in their 
way to Emmaus ;—and, 3dly. In his 
late character, as when he appeared 
to the eleven disciples, and shewed to 
unbelieving Thomas his hands and 
his side, It is therefore evident that 
when he then and afterwards appeared 
in this last form, it was for the pur- 
pose of being known by his disciples. 
And will there not be the same cause 
for mortals in their future state ap- 
pearing as they had heretofore done, 
in order to be recognized by such of 
their friends and relations as they 
may have the happiness to meet in 
their first state of spiritual existence ? 

As we have therefore the example 
of our blessed Saviour’s having re- 
sumed his late human form, or at least 
a semblance of it, after his resurrec- 
tion, we have, I think, good reason to 
infer and conclude, that, in like man- 
ner as he was then made known to 
the disciples he had left on earth, so 
all we who have intimately knowa 
each other upon earth, and shall be 
so happy as to be found worthy of 
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being admitted into a superior state 
of existence, shall likewise be there 
known to each other, and thus have 
our bliss heightened by finding it also 
enjoyed by those whom we have been 
used to consider as our dearest 
friends, as well as by ourselves. 

Being thus become associates in 
this new state, we shall, undoubtedly, 
when finally called on by our blessed 
Saviour to “‘ inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for us from the foundation of 
the world,” continue to be there known 
to each other, and collectively unite 
in the praises of our great Creator 
and Redeemer, in a series of conti- 
nually varying and increasing plea- 
sures for evermore! 

Chichester. SErPTUAGENARIUS, 


AN ESSAY ON THE MOTIVES WHICH 
PROMPT MEN TO ACTION, 

Mr. EpitTor. 

Sirx,—* In much study there is wea- 
riness to the flesh.”—So Solomon the 
wise man asserts, and I may venture 
to appeal to all who have made the 
experiment, whether it be not so, and 
calculate with certainty on their an- 
swer—‘ Solomon spoke the trath.” 

Among all the various kinds of 
study, I know not which is the most 
laborious. History, which seems so 
entertaining, cannot be properly di- 
gested without much labour. The 
sciences, even the fine arts, require 
much perseverance in order to master 
them. Metaphysics demand much re- 
solution, and much deep thought, in 
order that the student should force 
his way through its intricate laby- 
rinths and dark passages, and get 
out on the plain beyond, where he can 
once more see the solid earth beneath, 
and view the beautiful heavens above. 
Geometry claims much attention, and 
languages, which may be called the 
drudgery of slavery in the intellectual 
world, cannot be gained without the 
toil with which every linguist is ac- 
quainted. 

How is it then that men should be 
so willing to encounter these difficul- 
ties? In reply to this question, many 
motives may be assigned. 

One man engages in study (or per- 
haps treads on the threshold) for the 
sake of amusement; another for that 
of some pecuniary gain; a third for 
fame ; a fourth for power. Another, 
better than any of the preceding, pur- 


sues knowledge in order that his time 
may be usefully occupied, while he 
has no definite object in view beyond. 
A sixth class might be mentioned, 
who, having souls of a superior kind, 
(if the expression might be used) dis- 
like to follow their progenitors, bear- 
ing the trammels which they have au- 
thoritatively laid upon them. They 
jadge that the systems which their 
forefathers have formed are composed 
of materials that are common to all 
the world; and as the builders were 
fallible men, they*desire to look into 
the component parts of the same, and 
form their opinions, not so much by 
what is said, as by what exists. 

He who reads for amusement, wants 
nothing but books and a good imagi- 
: 

e who labours for pecuni in 
should have a pretty good melee: 
and a clear and luxuriant fancy, with 
a moderate share of boldness in his 
style of writing, and a good stock of 
patience, which may compose his mind 
to bear neglect, and sometimes con- 
tempt, till the expected payment ar- 
rives. Or, he must have what the 
Greeks term pacpoOvyia, which im- 
arse not only the quality that I 

ave just mentioned, but also for- 
= under opposition of every 
nd. 

He who strives to mount the hill of 
learning for fame, must have nearly 
all the qualifications belonging to the 
last character. Indeed, he must have 
patience enough, not only to carry him 
from one month to another, or even 
from one year to another, but enough 
to content him with the absence of his 
valued benefit, till after he has left 
this mortal state; and among all the 
payments, real or imaginary, none is 
so absurd as this. Fame or praise is 
something calculated for man while 
he has his present faculties; in an- 
other world we may not be susceptible 
of it; at any rate we may be quite 
separated from this system of things, 
and never know whether we be ho- 
noured or despised. Then what pay- 
ment is there received by us, if these 
suppositions be true? The payment 
can exist only as it is communicated 
to the mind, then producing a kind of 
happiness. Unless this take place, 
one man may be as well praised as 
another, for the matter of the praise 
and the person of the man are never 
connected together. An animal, for 
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instance, of the brute kind, has all the 
connexions in which he now exists 
with the world, destroyed at the time 
of death. Now suppose one of this 
sort were able to determine that it 
would do a certain number of actions 
in order that immediately after its 
death it might receive a certain quan- 
tity of food,—how absurd it would 
be! And yet the absurdity in this 
case does not exceed the absurdity in 
the other. 

The man who cultivates his intel- 
lect in order to obtain power, must 
turn his attention towards those things 
which are most agreeable to the com- 
mon notions of the people. He must 
possess a mind of such a sort, that he 
can enslave it to the prejudices of the 
most ignorant, before he can hope to 
enslave the generality of men in his 
interest. 

He that acquires knowledge in or- 
der to improve time, must possess 
such a mastery over himself, that on 
any occasion he may be able to take 
away his attention ie things amus- 
ing and seductive, and employ it 
about things profitable. He must in 
reality seem to act against his incli- 
nations and happiness, though no 
man more certainly ensures to him- 
self the more durable kinds of enjoy- 
ment. 

He who wishes to walk in the path 
of truth, and to find it out, not merely 
by the beaten traces which others 
have left behind, but by some more 
direct and primary guidance, must be 
well fitted for it, not only by a well- 
trained intellect, but by good stores 
of learning. We may imagine every 
man to be surrounded by certain li- 
mits, or to be moving in a certain 
sphere. By the extent of those limits, 
or the nature of that sphere, he may 
judge of the propriety or impropriety 
of certain things :—he can go no fur- 
ther, and if he think at all, it must be 
only with the materials thus afforded, 
If he be acquainted only with his na- 
tive language, he can judge of the 
truth of systems only by what his 
language contains. If he be skilled 
in others, from which many volumes 
had been translated into his own, 
he may refer to the original for his 
guidance. 

Now, ifa student of the class about 
which we have just been speaking, 
direct his attention to the science of 
religion, he must be possessed, in the 


first place, of an extensive knowledge 
of history from the earliest ages. He 
must be acquainted with the rise of 
the various systems of religion, He 
must be skilful in the languages in 
which these were first propagated, 
and conversant with the customs of 
the people. He must be able to trace 
all these systems through their vari- 
ous stages to the present time, and 
then he will be qualified for judging 
in some measure more independent! 
than the generality of those who see 
after truth, 

But, above all things, a man must 
feel determined to seek out only that 
which appears right, he must have no 
predisposition in his mind to one thing 
more than another. He must not 
search to support systems, but ho- 
nestly and impartially to find out the 
truth. He must be able to oppose 
his feelings and wishes on every occa- 
sion, and lay every thing open as he 
finds it, 

Here I might hint on the numerous 
qualities necessary for a person of 
this sort: there must be much learn- 
ing; a well-formed mind; a concur- 
rence of external circumstances which 
are quite favourable to his pursuits ; 
and a mind which is fitted for labour, 
and guided by uprightness, 

These qualities seldom meet in one 
man,—perhaps they never fully met 
in one; and this will account for our 
wandering so much in uncertainty, 
and for the multitude of opinions 
which exists, every man having a 
code of them, peculiar in some re- 
spects to himself. 

In the Christian religion, the un- 
learned must judge by the opinions 
which they get from translations of the 
scriptures, and by the effects of cer- 
tain systems which they may see 
around. This is sufficient for them; 
by this they will be judged. 

If a man be not satisfied with these 
guides, and if he be qualified for 
something higher, he must examine 
the New Testament, for instance, in 
the Greek language, if it be in this 
that some doctrine about which he 
is interested is contained, He must 
go from thence to the various readings 
of the manuscripts, and the history of 
each manuscript, so as to judge of its 
credibility, and the general opinions 
of those who existed in those same 
ages. Thus he will get nearer the 
source of information. And it must 
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be remembered, that this class, as 
well as the former, namely, the un- 
learned, will be judged by the light 
and notions which they have on vari- 
ous things. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that 
as from the various relations in which 
men stand to things around, they can- 
not get the same ideas, so they cannot 
all embrace the same peculiar doc- 
trines of religion. There seems to be 
a complete barrier in the Christian 
world to an entire union of sentiment, 
which could be shewn by a demon- 
stration as clear, as we can shew that 
five substances can never at the same 
time fill up the same identical space 
which is eapable only of containing 
one of them. 

It appears too, that if sectaries act- 
ed more rationally, and more charita- 
bly, and more uprightly, and more 
with a bias towards that which is 
true, rather than to that which affects 

. their sects, and indirectly affects them- 
selves, we should see more peace and 
happiness in the world. 

To an impartial observer, nothing 
appears more absurd than for bigots 
belonging to different sects, to \wish, 
if possible, to lead others into the be- 
lief that there is no salvation out of 
their community. 

It appears very probable, (and I 
introduce it here not as a necessary 
conclusion to what I have said on 
difference of opinion, but as something 
which naturally arises in the mind,) 
that opinions of one sort or another 
are not matters of compulsion or com- 
mand, but only of choice. But the 
matter of command is, that we act 
uprightly, and that our hearts, or the 
cause of our actions, be turned aright. 
It is a doubtful matter, whether, with 
the helps we have to the knowledge 
of the will of God, we can err much, 
without we do it wilfully. i 

A prayerless man, we might remark, 

has nothing to do with find out 
truth in religion. For how absurd 
would it be, as he himself would ac- 
koowledge, for him to be anxious 
-about knowing the will of God with 
respect to himself, when he is neg- 
lectful of the fandamental part of his 
duty. Both reason and. universal opi- 
nion, even leaving out revelation, tell 
us, that bending the knee before the 
Creator and Preserver of all things, 
and giving Him thanks for the bless- 
ings we have received, and asking 
No. 69.—Vot. VI, _ 


Him for favours we may in future 
want, are not at all likely to cause 
evil to ourselves, or displeasure to the 
Almighty ; on the contrary, that pray- 
er is attended with good effects, and 
that whosoever neglects it had better 
give up his foolish solicitude about 
knowing more of the will of God, for 
he will have enough to do to answer 
the neglect of that. 

Having hinted at the motives which 
prompt men to study, and shewn also 
the qualifications which should ac- 
company these motives, I have now 
only to add, that I would recommend 
all who are in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, to act from such motives, and 
to direct their steps in such a way, as 
to do all under the approbation of the 
Supreme Being. Dion. 


ANALYSIS OF JOHN BUNYAN’S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


(Concluded from col. 720.) 


Tue next quotation which the writer 
will bring forward, is adduced partly 
as being of itself perhaps rather a cu- 
riosity in literature than otherwise, 
and partly as comprehending, in one 
view, a group of the several features 
of John Bunyan’s description of the 
City of Destruction and of Vanity 
Fair, of the former of which, as thus 
modelled into verse, it is intended to 
present a sketch ;— 


Wie pew men’s groans, and curses, and 
espair, 
Whateating, drinking, and blaspheming parties 
of high-bors and of libertines. 
Scribes, and = hypocrites, 
lawyers, worse than open profligates,— 
What seas of wine distill’d from widows" tears, 
What prostitations both of soul and body, 
What bestial worshippings of evil fiends, 
What s,and orms of wickedness,. 
Within that city were, I spare to tell ;— 
Nor found he what he sought withoat its walls : 
As a hage mountain intercepts the rays 
Of the approaching or retiring sun, 
And sheds down coldness on the vales below, 
And darkness—so that city shed around 
A blight upon the country far and wide, 
A blight not settling on the shrabs and trees, 
Bat on the heart of man, and most on his; 
Nor were his fears of visionary growth, 
Danger ioo truly hover’d o’er their heads— 
Within presamptionreign'd--without despair!” 
And it certainly forms a not incor- 
rect picture of that world, to which, 
whoso in heart belongs cannot be 
saved. The blackness of darkness— 


even a darkness that can be felt— 
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rests upon the appalling scene. That 
writer’s pen, methinks, should be 
made of a plume snatched from the 
wings of Satan, who would duly de- 
scribe the reality of which this is a 
shadow.. The hell of conflicting pas- 
sions which the world exhibits, whe- 
ther of our own, or of other men’s 
conflicting with each other, or with 


ours, is horrible enough, were there, | pg 


as Swedenburg asserts, no other, 
and constitutes an aggregate of mi- 
sery worthy above all things to be 
shunned. But it is difficult to ima- 
gine that men who experience many 
passions that are bad, and none that 
are good, all their lives long here, 
should so lose the characteristic traits 
of their identity in the life which is to 
come, during their passage through 
the shades of death, as to be other- 
wise than wretched themselves, and 
disposed to make others so in a future 
state. And it is certain, on the other 
hand, that even here it is possible to 
avoid a scene so symbolical of hell as 
a world thus faithfully portrayed ex- 
hibits. All those who in the true sense 
of the words are wise and good, ani- 
mate a world more fair, and inhale an 
atmosphere more pure. From the 
everlasting hills of virtue they behold 
visions, that amply compensate them 
for leaving behind the slighted toys 
that are sold at Vanity Fair. For the 
mind is still its own place, as well 
with regard to good men and good 
Spirits, as to bad men and fiends. 

In the course of our selection of 
noticeable passages from the work un- 
der consideration, it would be neg- 
lectful to leave without remark or 
apology, the rhymes with which the 
author prefaces his allegory. And of 
these I have to say justly, that droll 
as they appear to modern ears, and 
prosaic as they really are, they are, 
on the whole, little inferior in senti- 
ment or in versification to the general 
run of prologues to plays which were 
composed by the first wits of the age 
antecedent to his own, and occasion- 
ally contain couplets of a superior 
kind, of which the following are ex- 
tracted as specimens :— 

‘* May I not write in such a style as this? 

In such a method too, and yet not miss 

My end—thy good? Why may it not be done? 
Dark clouds bring water, when the bright bring 


none, 
And again,— 
*¢ My dark and clondy words they do bat hold 
The truth, as cabinets enclose the gold.” 


All this, and much more of a less in- 
viting kind, to the same tune, is more 
than sufficiently egotistical, but not 
more so than-many of the prologues 
of the learned Ben Jonson, the last 
couplet of one of which (as repeated 
by the actor on behalf of the poet) is, 
I remember, as follows :-— 


“Tl only tell you what I heard him say,— 
y —— tis good, and if you like’t you may.” 


Thus coarse were the appeals to 
the public, which in those times were 
tolerated. In the last quoted couplet 
of Bunyan there is much smoothness 
of verse, and completeness of mean- 
ing. Dr. Johnson has said, that “it 
is not difficult to write verses; the 
difficulty lies in knowing which of the 
verses that you have written are good 
ones.” Had he practised the art of 
versification long enough to acquire 
discrimination, John Bunyan -might 
in time have accomplished some very 
good verse probably. But it was suf- 
ficient for him to have written the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, a work of more worth 
than all the verse that ever was pen- 
ned by the well-educated youth of 
this land at our universities, from the 
time of their first establishment to the 
present period inclusive. And since 
education might have diverted his 
talents into a less useful channel, we 
should do ill to regret his want of it. 
Education might have taught him, 
among other things, perhaps, to con- 
ceal his own opinions of his own pro- 
duction, but they were nevertheless 
just. And here, by the way, I would 
remark, that Coleridge, to whom edu- 
cation has nvt taught such a lesson, 
(a lesson which, to say the best of it, 
is more politic than hoenest,) has ever 
seemed to me to have reason on his 
side, where he says of authors gene- 
rally, that he knows “ no claim that 
the mere opinion of any individual can 
have, to weigh down the opinion of 
the author himself; against the pro- 
bability of whose parental partiality, 
we ought to set that of his having 
thought longer and more deeply on 
the subject.” Time, at all events, has 
more than confirmed the good opi- 
nions which John Bunyan entertained 
of his Pilgrim. He does not seem to 
have any where anticipated immor- 
tality to his production. That it will 
endure as long as the language in 
which it was written, there can be no 
question. It may (more than this) 
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serve as a pillar for the support of 
that language itself. But enough of 
panegyric. It will be next to our 
purpose to institute an inquiry into 
the general affinity subsisting between 
the life of John Banyan and bis wri- 
tings, and his Pilgrim’s Progress in 
particular. 

Upon this branch of the subject, 
the following preliminary remarks 
have occurred to me. And not to 
take up more room in these valuable 
pages than can be helped, with ex- 
tracts from a book which is in the 
hands of almost every one—to these 
remarks I will proceed. 

The life of John Bunyan will, on 
examination, be found no less extra- 
ordinary than his writings. Not to 
enter on the minutize of his memoirs, 
they shall be merely alluded to, so far 
as to shew in his case a living refuta- 
tion of an error which many men fall 
into. The necessary connexion be- 
tween the words and deeds of a man 
has seldom been (as it should be) ob- 
served and acknowledged. These, 
however, are always and inevitably 


‘akin to each other. However poets 


may be thought to write the most af- 
fecting poetry, and to relinquish their 
ideal woes as they lay aside their 
pens, it is not in nature so to do. 
Their sensibility may not make much 
shew of itself, but in point of fact it 
always is proportionate to the feeling 
expressed in their writings. The dis- 
tinctions which some would make be- 
tween the poet and the man are mere- 
ly hypothetical. And the sayings and 
writings of all men (authors or other- 
wise) confess a relationship with their 
doings, which an observant eye may 
generally trace.—And to digress here 
for one moment: the gray hairs, the 
untimely gray hairs, as well as other 
less equivocal symptoms of his fate, 
which were discovered on his dissec- 
tion after death, prove but too plainly, 
with regard to that late astonishing 
man, Lord Byron, that, whether his 
griefs were of a good or a bad sort, 
in professing himself tu be broken- 
hearted, he was no hypocrite.—How 
far these remarks apply to John Bun- 
yan, will next be slightly touched on. 
In the mean time I would just add, 
that; of course, other features of a 
man’s character, besides that of sensi- 
bility, (which was.selected from the 
rest simply for the sake of exemplifi- 


cation,) may be alike developed in his. 


writings as in his conduct. And I 
would subjoin farther, as an opinion 
of my own, which it is at the reader's 
option to adopt or not at pleasure, 
that,— 
«* What a man writes is more his real self 
Than what he does ; 
The first is the pare produce of the mind ; 
The last of the mere perishable flesh.” 
An opinion which must be taken cer- 
tainly with some restrictions. I am 
afraid there is but too little occasion 
to fear, albeit in these times of sen- 
suality, lest— 
“The mind divine, that langhs the flesh to 


scorn, 
Even when its oracles prevail the least,” 


should receive more honour than is 
due to it. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
the oaths of John Bunyan, when in 
his wicked unregenerate state, should 
savour of the sublime of blasphemy to 
such a degree as to frighten his very 
associates ; for Satan himself might 
take alarm at many expressions oc- 
curring in his ‘‘ Grace abounding to 
the chief of Sinners,” a work written 
by him after his conversion. But in 
the course of his imprisonment his 
mind attained a mellowness, which 
manifested itself in the altered cha- 
racter of his conduct and views at the 
latter period of his life. Alternately 
a zealot and a blasphemer in his youth, 
he seems to have been a living hyper- 
bole, whose counsel is unpleasant, if 
not unsafe, to trace. But if in the 
early part of his career he resembled 
that disciple, who one hour risked his 
life for his Master, and the next hour 
with oaths and curses denied him, at 
that maturer stage of existence when 
each day saw him more and more ripe 
for eternity, towards the close of his 
life on earth, he no less strikingly re- 
sembled that certain other disciple 
whom Jesus loved. It was in the 
performance of an act of Christian 
charity that he lost his life in this 
world, to reap the benefit of his loss 
in that which is to come. So calm 
an evening succeeded to the stormy 
morning of his life. 

There is a line in Hesiod which as- 
signs action to young men, counsel to 
the middle-aged, and prayer to the 
old. In accordance with the senti- 
ment of Hesiod, and with the charac- 
ter of his own life, is the progress of 
Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress of 
our author. And perhaps the senti- 
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ment is no less applicable to the mo- 
ral and religious advance of a human 
spirit through this *‘ vale of tears,” 
as in holy writ it is called, to that 
** inheritance on high which fadeth not 
away,” than to the physical condition 
of body and mind, as considered in 


their natural progress from youth to 
old age. The most violent effort to- 
wards the pursuit of the straight path 
that leadeth unto life, consists in the 
renunciation of the ‘“* broad way and 
the green,” which leadeth unto de- 
struction. There is, upon the whole, 
also, more of resolute action in the 
incidents of the former part of Chris- 
tian’s career, than in the middle or 
latter part. He struggles through the 
Slough of Despond, notwithstanding 
the ill example of his neighbour Pli- 
able, and goes on his way alone. His 
last combat is with Apollyon, in the 
Valley of Humiliation. After that, he 
has little use, even in the valley of the 
Shadow of Death, for his armour ; and 
in Vanity Fair, where Faithful suffers, 
there is more of passive endurance 
than of active resistance, In the land 
of Beulah, of which (as well as of 
the Celestial City itself) they have a 
glimpse from the Delectable Moun- 
tains, that which befel the author him- 
self is represented as constituting the 
spiritual state of Christian. The Ri- 
ver of Death alone lay between him 
and eternal happiness. All there was 
composure and serenity. And not 
merely so indeed, but, ‘as they walk- 
ed in this land they had more rejoicing 
than in parts more remote from the 
kingdom to which they. were bound; 
and drawing nearer to the city, they 
had a more perfect view thereof; it 
was built of pearls and precious 
stones, also the streets thereof were 
paved with gold.” And the increas- 
ing beanty of the scene after the River 
of Death is passed over, is such, that 
it seems almost as wrong to take upon 
one’s self to praise it, as it would be 
to have the arrogance} to * announce 
one’s approbation of scripture itself. 
I must not omit (before I quit the 
subject) to praise the title of this al- 
legory, as adapted to the production 
itself—and to panegyrize no less the 
character of the allegory as conform- 
able to the title. For failures in both 
these particulars have been by no 


* As Mr. Bellamy and other Unitarians have 
bad the impudence to do. 


means unfrequent. And here I have 
to make a remark of my own, which, 
as being original, and at the same time 
axiomatically true, may confer a va- 
lue on the paper which it might not 
otherwise possess, in the opinion of 
the merely critical reader. Whoever 
it was that named the celebrated poem 
of Homer, the Iliad,—even though it 
were Homer himself, as perhaps it 
was—was guilty of a misnomer. So 
that Bunyan may lay claim to one item 
of praise which to Homer (if te him 
the title of his poem is to be ascribed) 
does not belong. For the Iliad is a 
poem by no means answerable to its 
name. And every child that has read 
Pope’s translation of it must be sensi- 
ble of its deficiency, as a professed 
account of the siege of Troy. The 
fact is, it is no such thing, and as 
such it would be a wretchedly imper- 
fect production. It sets out, however, 
with no such professions. Homer 
himself states his subject, in very ex- 
plicit terms, to be, the anger of Achil- 
les, through which many souls were 
sent untimely to the shades below. 
And dependent upon the wrath of 
Achilles are all the incidents related 
respecting the war. Accordingly, it 
should have been called the Achilleid, 
as Virgil’s poem was called the Zneid, 
And bold as this opinion may seem, 
it will support itself without any lame 
arguments for props. For though 
Hector is slain, Troy is not taken; 
nor, as far as the reader can learn 
from the context, in a way to be taken 
at the close of the poem. Itremained 
as yet for Ulysses to introduce the 
wooden horse for this purpose, as nar- 
rated by Aineas to the queen of Car- 
thage, in the third book of the Mneid, 
and as told also by others elsewhere. 
It certainly therefore is to be admired 
in John Bunyan, that he had the sim- 
plicity to give bis work the best and 
only title that was appropriate to it. 
And in some cases there is a high de- 
gree of merit in calling a thing by its 
right name. Men of bad taste, or of 
bad principles, are almost sure to 
shew their want of wit and of good 
faith, in little things as well as in 
great. These remarks do not, of 
course, apply to the Iliad. 

The titles of some of John Bunyan’s 
other works would certainly be consi- 
dered, in our day of false polish and 
refinement, to be more indicative of 
honesty than of good taste; nor 
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should I like to say much on their 
behalf. One of them bears a name 
which delicacy will hardly permit me 
to express; and whatever excellen- 
cies it may contain, many will refuse 
to read it on account of its title: and 
others, to say the truth without dis- 
sembling, are semewhat too palpably 
characteristic of the tinker and the 
puritan. Indeed, the allegories he 
wrote excel them all, inasmuch as 
they are works of genius, in which 
Christianity and good sense for the 
most part predominate over features 
of a less agreeable sort, which are 
elsewhere apparent. A man of genius 
without taste is like one of those great 
crazy mammoths that went trampling 
about chaos before the world was 
created. The Pilgrim’s Progress was 
not the first work of John Bunyan, 
and his earlier productions only serve 
to furnish an additional instance of 
the truth of the assertion in the fore- 
going sentence. Many other instances 
of the same truth might be brought 
forward. Milton’s prose is forcible, 
but by no means correct and elegant. 
And under favour of the many modern 
divines who preach in a similar style, 
I would beg to speak still less favour- 
ably (to résume a more serious m 
of reflection) of the prose productions 
of John Bunyan, with the exception 
always of his Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The Rev. Edward Irving asks, in 
one of his prefaces, “‘ Who is Taste, 
and where are his works?” It might 
be answered, that the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
ess is one of his works, as also, in 
its way, the Paradise Lost; and that 
the prose of Milton, and the greater 
part of the rest of John Bunyan’s, 
like the greater portion of a volume 
of Orations lately published, are not 
among the number of Ais works.— 
Taste is a man, whose acquaintance 
is, after all that can be said, very well 
worth having. And had even Spen- 
ser, one of Mr. Irving’s favourites, 
cultivated a closer intimacy with him, 
his genius, splendid as was its exhi- 
bition, would have displayed itself to 
more advantage. But enough of a 
theme, which is beginning to appear 
to the writer’s self invidious. hile 
genius without taste is mad and mis- 
chievous ; taste without genius is as 
“dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable,” 
as any man would wish to represent 
it.—To return to our main subject. 
What is infinitely beyond all cal- 


culation more to the point, than a 
mere cold assertion respecting the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, as a matter of 
taste, is, the relative consideration of 
it with the holy scriptures themselves, 
as a vehicle of truth. And if it could 
be traly said (which it cannot) of a 

bopk but one, that it contained “ tra 

without any mixture of error for its 
matter,” the Pilgrim’s Progress of 
John Bunyan might challenge as fair a 
elaim to it as any book Iknow. And 
would to God that all books were al- 
ways thus rated, though it were to the 
exclusion of the use of the words taste, 
Feeling, genius, and the like, from hence- 
forward to all generations! For sach 
words (like all words indeed) have 
but a conventional signification, and 
are so liable to misuse, tliat could 
better words be found, there would 
be no harm in substituting them in 
their place. To those who began the 
quarrel with them, in the mean time, 
the duty appertains, of furnishing 
words more proper. Perhaps in the 
course of time they also may come to 
an opinion, that no radical change can 
be effected, in religion or literature, by 
a mere alteration of words, and that 
the words themselves which they dis- 


ood | like do not apply to distinction with- 


out a difference. 

It may be expected here that some 
notice should be taken of the two 
parts of the Pilgrim’s Progress, as 
distinct from each other. A few re- 
marks on this head will suffice. The 
difference between the first and se- 
cond parts of the allegory of our au- 
thor, resembles the difference between 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. The 
first production of each is the more 
chaste and severe of the two. The 
second, however, is not so inferior to 
the first in either case, as to be unwor- 
thy of proceeding from the same pen. 
Ulysses has very liberally allowed to 
him the privileges of his vocation as 
a traveller, to recite wonders which 
sometimes approach too nearly to the 
character of those which are narrated 
by that veracious personage Baron 
Manchausen. Christiana also is edi- 
fied by a sight of the slaying of sundry 
giants, in course of her peregrina- 
tion through the same scenes which 
her husband had passed through before 
her, and claims too the privileges of 
her vocation, as a woman, to gossip 
and loiter about, quite as much as 
was seemly, and rather more than 
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tends to the due advancement of the 
fable, But these are slight foibles, 
after all. And as our previous know- 
ledge of the Trojan war in the first- 
written poem of Homer, prepares us 
to feel an interest in its various con- 
sequences as related in the Odyssey, 
—so our acquaintance with Christian 
and the scenes he passed through in 
the first part of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, superindaces an interest in the 
occurrences of the second. We, with- 
out feeling any weariness, are ever 
ready to trace Christiana in her pro- 
gress through scenes so endeared to 
us by previous associations. In 
short, none who like the Iliad, or the 
first part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
would wish the Odyssey, or the second 
part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, un- 
written. And there are those, with 
whose taste I know not that we have 
any right to quarrel, who will give 
the preference to the latter of the 
productions which we have thus com- 
pared together. 

. There is a passage in Doctor 
Moore’s writings, with which I shall 
at present close the subject. It con- 
tains a sentiment which Sir Walter 
Scott has borrowed more than.once 
for application to certain of his ever 
well-drawn characters. Though not 
very novel, it is well expressed, and 
is, as a general remark, perfectly just; 
and more than this, very specially ap- 
plicable (especially upon the principle 
of a rejection of the words genius, 
taste, feeling, &c.) to the author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. “A man of 
compound education,” says he, “ but 
of good parts, by constant reading of 
the bible, will naturally form a more 
winning and commanding rhetoric, 
than those that are learned: the mix- 
ture of artificial tongues and phrases 
debasing their style.” But for this 
key to the secret, the improvisatori 
sermons of many men of little or no 
education among the methodists would 
be to me, I confess, a mystery far be- 
yond my comprehension. Such was 
the learning of John Bunyan, And 
if the frequent and constant reading 
of the scriptures will not avail to 
make us authors of works like his 
Pilgrim’s Progress, a rival to which 
the world in all likelihood will never 
produce, it can scarcely fail to better 
us, and that ‘‘ in such a sort,” to use 
an expression of Juhn Bunyan’s, as 
will be of more service to us, than the 


mere forlorn and destitute conscious- 
ness of having written works which 
may be mentioned in a hundred re- 
views, as being “creditable to our 
taste and feelings.” 


POETRY. 


THE DELUGE. 


BEHOLD the waters pouring down! 
The fountains heaving from beneath ! 

Celestial windows vengeance frown— 
Bary the world with direful death! 


Th’ Almighty’s anger flaming forth 
With tenfold terrors marks bis way, 
O’er east and west, o’er south and north ; 
The earth is swallow’d by the sea. 


The mountains sink beneath the waves, 
Which, rising higher, reach the sky ; 

The clouds descend, the tempest raves; 
And all the living creatures die. 


Why is the earth so soon destroy’d? 
hy is the fair creation torn? 
Why all the ground of life devoid, 
As infants when untimely born ? 


Is heaven already tir’d with man? 
Are all things else his sin to share? 
Is there not yet a little span, 
A little respite from despair? 


Alas! for deeds of foulest name, 
For violence, deceit, and blood ; 

For an onchaste, unhallow’d flame, 
For an avow’d contempt of God; 


The earth was into ruin hurl’d, 
Men, beasts, and birds, and reptiles died; 
Vengeance o’ertook our fallen world, , 
And spoil’d the boast of human pride.. 


Bat yet, amidst a sea of sin, 
A little peacefal isle is found ;— 

Noah preserves his garments clean, 
And stands on sure and stable 2round. 


ne. rage, ye waves, and roar aloud, 
ith double fary yawn and scream ; 
The ark’s suspended in the cloud, 

Or borne aloft upon the stream. 


So God delights the good to save,— 
So God delights the pure to bless ;— 

The righteous mount above the wave, 
The pious rest and sleep in peace. 


And, for their sakes, their children too, 
The mercy of their Maker share ; 

Whose grace preserves tbe faithful few, 
Whose wrath will not the guilty spare. 


The waters now abate, and go 
Back to the channels of the deep ;— 
The mountain-tops are seen! and, lo! 
The ark finds rest, as hush’d to sleep. 
The little tribe of purer kind, 
Again we see repeople earth, 
And God, to soothe the tender mind, - 
Sends his most gracious promise forth. =~ 
“« My bow I in the cloud will set, 
««'Whene’er the waters wet the ground, 
“« To teach you that I have not yet 


Forgot compassion’s joyful soand.. 
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« Look to the bow, and know from me, 

«« The earth no more shall be o’erflow’d ; 
«« J fix the margin of the sea, 

** And I restrain the falling cloud.” 


Great God, from thee the sign we take, 
With gratitude we hail the bow; 


And, for thy compassion’s sake, 
We now adore!—we praise thee now ! 
St. Ives, Hunts. J. WADE. 
. 


CONSOLATORY LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO MISS —. 


« Since then this world is vain, 
And volatile, and fleet, 
Why shouldst thou lay up earthly joys, 
Where rust corrupts and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat? 
Why fly from ill, 
With anxious skill, 
Since soon thy hand mast freeze, thy throbbing 
heart be still?” A. K. Wuire. 


LapyY, whilst gathering friends around thee 


weep, 

And kindl seek to mitigate thy pain, 

whe see thee not thy 
name, 

And the big tear comes rolling down their cheek 

At the bare tion of thy sudden wo. 

Yet think these lines not altogether vain, 

Nor spurn an offering from a stranger’s pen, 

E’en tho’ thy mind has firm support within, 

Enough to bear thee up withoat his aid. 


When beauty weeps, O what a spectacle! 
Appearing lovely as the blooming rose 

et with the dews of heav’n. How pure the 

tears 

The virtuous shed o’er follies not their own, 
More precious than the jewels princes wear. 
How soon a quick excited sympathy 
Stirs up the latent feelings of the breast, 
And kindred drops uncall'd present themselves 
To force a passage from the humid eye. 


O what a transitory world is this! 
How changeable are all terrestrial things ! 
Riches and pass away, 
And from the pinnacles of human fame 
How many fall into the deep abyss. 


Child 4 the morning! where thy greatness 
now 
O whither have thy fond illusions flown? 
When first thy little bark pursued its way © 
Upon the ever-varying track of life, 
Who would have thought the storm so soon 
would rise, 
Or that the raging waves, would on it beat? 
O say, why in the opening of thy years 
The angry blast shoald with such fary blow ? 
What, is not innocence itself secure ? 
Does pale misfortune oft attend the just ? 
O yes! the Arbiter of human things 
Does as he pleases with his chosen ones. 
His arm, ’tis true, coald always keep them safe 
From dire oppression end from sore di ? 
Bat this he wills not—yet he wills their good, 
accomplish leads them on 
ie progression in bis own right way. 

He shall withhold no real good from those 
He loves, and he Joves all who seek his face. 
To them the door of mercy open stands, 


Their griefs into the bosom of their God. 

And he who hears the ravens when they cry ~ 
Will stretch his hand, and satisfy their need. 
Wait then his will with resignation mild; 
His own good time is best; tempt not bis love 
By a presumptuons wish. Bat yet a hope 
Built on the basis of his word who said, 

All things shall work together for their good 
Who fear him, cahnot be presumption: 

O no! the Power above, without whose will . 
A sparrow falleth not, will still protect 

Thy youthfal years, and out of seeming ill 


Produce abundant good. eep di ; 
What stretch of thought can fathom? “Who 
survey 


The purposes of him who sees the end 
From the beginning? Therefore murmur not: 
A wise directing Providence shall lead ‘ 
Thy way thro’ all this dreary pilgrimage, 
And set thy feet upon an eminence, 
thou shalt behold the 
and, ‘ 
Fair, fall in prospect ; but behind, the road, 
The devious, winding, subdivided path, , 
Which daring many a year thy steps had paced. 
Bat oh how set with dangers thoubadst ’scapedt 
Here was the mouth of a wide yawning pit ; 
There a huge precipice of wondrous height ; - 
One to engalph thee, one t’ obstruct thy pro- 


gress. , 
Here a fair footway that would lead to death ; 
There — baits, and there enticing strains, 
Sweet, but delusive as the syren’s song. 

All these and more thy well-discerning eye 
Shall then with gratitade and love behold. 
Now that thod treadst this valley of distress, 
Though the dark shadow circle thee around, *. 
Know, soon the day-star on thy soul’ shall 


dawn, 
And shed a peaceful radiance round thy head... 
Soon shall thy heavenly Father calitheeap ~ 
To the - heights above, where thoa it 


dwell 

In the calm sunshine of the heav’n of heav’ns. 

August 7, 182A. B.E. 


A MELODY ON FAITH. — 


Love brings to Christ a burning heart, 
Where “ living coals” for ever glow ; 

For he has been at wisdom’s mart, 
Who feels this vital flame below. 


—— brings a bleeding soul ; 

e fountain gushes balmy tears; 

Bat tho’ the waves of sorrow roll, -_ 
Hope glimmers thro’ a night of fears. 


Obedience brings a chain of gold, 
Where links of active laboar shine ; 
She ploughs the field, or tends the fold, : 
Draws in the yoke, or digs the mine. 


Patience serene, with sweet accord 
Offers a broad, a willing back, 

To bear the “ burdens of the Lord,” 
And trudge to bliss beneath the pack. 


With eyes of love and wings of flame, 
And willing feet and working hand ; 
Zeal builds a temple to his name, 


Promised 


Or spreads his truth thro’ every land. . 
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Bat faith has nothing, she is poor, 
With empty hand and asking eyes ; 

A vankrupt nearest mercy’s door, 
Yet to ask immortal joys. 

She builds a bower in sorrow’s vale, 
And makes the promises a base ; 
And chants the sweetly Fees tale, 

A sinner, ‘ T am sav’d by grace.” 


When loud the storm, the prospect dark, 
And thanders rend the gloomy sky ; 
She rides the billows on an ark, 
And warbles ‘« Jesus cannot lie.” 


She makes the soul a garden bower, 
And tends each plant with holy care; 
Each duty is a fragrant flower, 
, Each zephyr a believing prayer. 
She makes the heart a hallow’d fane ; 
There builds a throne of purest love ; 
Then bids the Lamb for ever reign, 
In concert with the mystic Dove. 


She gives the soal a second sight, : 
And brings the world of spirits nigh ; 
Then takes an eagle’s soaring flight, 
To read the secrets of the sky. 
As roses in a crystal vase, 
So shines the soul in Jesu’s sight ; 
When faith, the elder-born of grace, 
Sheds o’er each work her hallowing light. 
She takes the promise by the band, 
And stops tbe lovely angel’s flight ; 
Then bids the “ Hope of Israel” stand, 
Who else had tarried but a night. 
A flower for ever fair and good, 
She drinks the light, imbibes the dew, 
And loves beneath the cross to bud, 
In fragrance rich, in crimson hue. 
- Her blossoms in the night appear. 
To cheer as in this vale ie F 
Bat then she blossoms all the year. 
To touch the Saviour’s garment hem, 
She presses through a crowd of fears ; 
And though a broken law condemn, 
A gracious promise sweetly cheers. 
She —2 the vale of death, a swamp, 
And throws a rampart o’er the fosse ; 
Then boldly braves the tyrant’s camp, 
Leaning upon the bleeding cross. 
Or looking from life’s highest ridge, 
To bear the mortal billows roar ; 
Se the promise to a bridge, 
crosses safe to Eden’s shore. 


Newark. JosHUA MARSDEN. 


THE PILGRIM’S LAMENT ON THE 
DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
Merxovent I heard, in pensive strain, 
A weary wanderer thus complain :— 
“ The — was dark, my way was far, 
I gladly hail’d one brilliant star, 


* This ~ remarkable plant grows in In- 


dia, andis called the “ sorrowfal tree,” because 
it nevér a bat in the night. Till the 
sun sets there is nota blossom to be seen, yet 
within half 


an hour there inoume 
flowers, pleasing to the si 
and of «very 


And fondly bop‘d that star should throw 
Along my its radiant glow : 
Bat treach’rous, as too oft the gleam 
Of earthly promises, it shed 
A fitfal, tho’ a lovely beam, 
Betraying where he should have led. 


«« Yet still, with pilgrim-steps, I trod 

The beaten, tho’ the toilsome road, 

And solac’d by a constant ray 

That inly beam’d to cheer my way, 

A light that ever, ever shone, 

My path was track’d, my baven won. 

Bat ere that haven won, I saw,— 
And, even as I tell, I shiver,— 

I saw that beauteous star withdraw, 
And set in awful shades for ever. 


« "Twas so—there came upon my ear 
The sounds of fierce contention near ; 
And soon my scarcely piercing sight 
Discern’d, amid the shades of night, 
Two furious foes, whose angry mood 
Predicted coming deeds of blood. 
The haughty threat, the madman’s rave, 
The tyrant bere might well betray, 
While nobler tokens mark’d the slave 
Resolv’d to cast bis chains away. 


“ Tho’ nobly born, and nobly now 
Determin’d never more to bow, 
For many a year, the one had been 
A wretched vassal, base and mean; 
Till rous’d by long-abus’d control, 
Tn native majesty of soul, 
He stood, amid the gloom, unaw’d, 
Where hop’d the despot, tho’ in vain, 
To make the rebel own bim ‘ Jord,’ 
And wear his slavish bonds again. 


‘* The menace on the lips of fear 

Yet courage kindling by despair, 

The panting breath, the greedy eye 

Of avarice in agony, 

Bespoke forewarnings of an hour 

Ordain’d to crash the tyrant’s pow’r, 

While, Moslem-like, against the star 
That balk’d his perfidy, he rail’d ; 

And bless’d the moon, whose crescent-car 
Had borne her where the darkness veil'd. 


“« Not thus his foe, who seem’d as one 
Of those who fought at Marathon : 
His ample brow reveal’d the soul 
Where noble passions conscious roll ; 
And clad in potent honour’s might, 
The hero hail’d each beam of light. 
And now forth Fae each thirsty sword, 
And now the eadly fight began, 
The tyrant aiming to be a 4 
The vassal struggling to be man. 


« And now that star which, heretofore, 
An evil aspect only wore, 
Beam’d forth as if an angel's eye 
Were looking down in sympathy ; 
It almost seem’d, so true it shone, 
For past offences to atone : 
And thus, like some blest spirit’s smile 
Approving some ennobling aim, 
Its mingling radiance awhile 
Enliven’d freedom’s glorious flame. 
“ Bat scarce had beam’d its cheering light 
On liberty’s reviving sight, 
Scarce tyranny began to threw 1 
His curses on the dazzling glow, 
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When suddenly an awfal cloud 

Involv’d it in a death-like shroud ; 

So quick, so dark, so black, so chill, 
Like judgment’s unexpected rod, 

It came so solemnly and still— 
That cloud was sure the hand of God! 


« Alas! I hop’d that splendid light,— 
Now quench’d, for ever quench’d in night— 
When first I saw its steady blaze 
Succeed its ill-expended rays, 
And shine in freedom’s cause so true, 
Ere long should guide the pilgrim too. 
Lamenting thus, I rais’d my eyes 
To where its lustre once had been, 
And saw its beams, with glad sarprise, 
Supplied by stars till now anseen. 


« The ills I fancied must ensue 
When such a glorious light withdrew, 
That freedom’s growing nerve should fail, 
And proud penn yet prevail— 
Not one of all I fear’d befell ; 
The cause of freedom prosper’d well. 
rov’d, I bow’d my head and blash’d, 
‘o own the moment’s thought as mine, 
That heaven would see its offspring crush’d, 
Tho’ ev'ry star should cease to shine.” 


The pilgrim paus’d—I saw a tear 
Had check’d his fervid utt’rance here— 
< Think not,” said he, “ this tribate given 
To any glittering star of heaven ; 
The star I told thee of was one 
That yet amongst them might have shone, 
Bat track’d its low erratic wa 

When brightest, bat of little worth, 
Oft sparkling only to betray 

A useless, wand’ring star of earth. 


«¢ J mourn a wretched man of wo, 
Who only seem’d to live to shew 
That birth, and wealth, and mighty mind, 
And nigh the worship of his kind, 
Withoat religion’s pure control, 
Could bring no sunshine to the soul. 
I view'd him passion-bound to earth, 
Yet, when = his arm appear, 
Outstretch’d in aid of freedom’s birth. 
I hop’d his freedom too was near. 


« But, no !—as if pure libert 
Pollated by his touch would be, 
As if some pow’r had strack the blow 
That fear'd the friend might prove a foe, 
He sank—nor would I wither now 
One fi flow’r that wreath’d his brow— 
But yet I mourn the life mispent, 
The mischief unretriev’d in death, 
The couch where no kind angel bent 
With healing trath on balmy breath. 


I mourn” here the pilgrim sigh’d— 
“ To think how BYRON vd—and died !” 
June, 1824. Sw**e*, 


MORNING WALK. 


Revivep by slamber, each auspicious morn 

I rise to greet the fair resplendent dawn, 

When nature’s beauteous diadem appears, 

To bend its top o’erspread with dewy tears. 

While thro’ the tower of lofty-headed trees, 

That bend reclining with the western breeze, 

rm shoots the clear transcendent orb of day, 

And melts night’s sable clouds at once away. 
No. 69.—VoL. VI. 


The feather’d choir with all their vooal powers 
Resound their harmony from distant bowers ; 
And echoing through th’ aerial vale ey vg 
Delightful scenes which open with the day. 
Bright Cynthia now egain with dazzling beam 
Sheds forth her lustre in a lucid stream, 
On every plant to cheer its drooping head, 
And raise the impious sluggard from his bed. 
While thus I roam along the spangled fields, 
And contemplate the beauties nature yields, 
My soaring thoughts aspire tc heaven's abode, 
And follow nature up to nature’s God. 

D. GLADWELL. 


Review.—Five Years’ Residence in 
the Canadas: including a Tour through 
Part of the United States of America, 
in the year 1823. By Edward Allen 
Talbot, Esq. of the Talbot Settlement, 
Upper Canada. In two vols.  8vo. 
pp. 435—400. London. Longman 
Co. 1824, 

It is a true, though rather trite remark, 

that for some time past there has ex- 

isted, among the middling and lower 
classes of society, a desire for mental 
improvement, which was in former 
times confined chiefly to the church 
and the nobility. How this important 
change has been effected, or by what 
powerful engine it has been continu- 
ally supplied with fresh vigour, we 
shall not stay to determine. Fortua- 
nately, however, for the interests of 
learning and knowledge, the zeal of 
scholars and authors has kept pace 
with this ever-increasing desire for 
information in the public mind, and 
has never suffered it to languish for 
lack of sustentation. Our land has” 
been thoroughly deluged with books 
of various degrees in size and merit, 
and perhaps few professions can at 
this time boast of a more numerous 
and respectable body, than “‘ the gen- 
tlemen connected with the press.” 
The same difference of taste which 
always formed a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the human character, has pre- 
vailed with regard to the selection of 
books, as well as in every other mat- 
ter of temporal concernment;. and 
while some are fastidiously attached 
to things abstruse and difficult to 
comprehend, others,moreindolently in- 
clined, cannot endure any thing which 
is not immediately obvious to their 
minds. Nor is the ground of decision 
confined solely to the different de- 
grees of labour required of the under- 
standing and the judgment, but in by 
far the majority of instances, the choice 
of + depends on the sway which 
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it exercises over the feelings and af- 
fections. If any of our readers have 
transgressed the ancient rule, De gus- 
tibus non est disputandum, in thus pre- 
ferring one sort of books to the utter 
condemnation of all others, we beg 
leave to inform them, that we have 
now a publication before us, the va- 
riety of whose contents will admirably 
tend to reconcile their differences: For 
it has been at a feast of subjects, and 
has brought away a scrap from each. 
But as our limits will not allow us to 
enumerate the contents of Mr. Talbot’s 
work, we refer our readers to the book 
itself for a confirmation of this remark. 

The principal object of the author, 
we perceive, has been to collect in- 
formation respecting the advantages 
and disadvantages which Canada pre- 
sents to those whom necessity or dis- 
content may compel or incline to re- 
linquish the land of their nativity. 
His long residence in the country 
about which he writes, undoubtedly 
entitles him to speak without any he- 
sitation on the subject; and it has 
equally qualified him, from his own 
experience, and the good or bad suc- 
cesses of his neighbours, for giving 
advice and information, for establish- 
ing the truths and confuting the errors 

of preceding travellers. But since we 
ourselves are unconcerned with emi- 
gration, and unfeignedly hope that 
our readers are partakers in the same 
felicity, we will dismiss this part of 
the subject by directing those who 
wish for information concerning it, to 
the 32d, 33d, 34th, and 35th chapters 
of the second volume consecutively, and 
to the rest of the work passim. 

A very sensible preface is followed 
by. an introduction, as much to be ad- 
mired on account of the modesty and 
simplicity with which the author, in 
that article, informs his readers of 
the causes that led to the emigration 

“of his family from Ireland, where they 
had formerly flourished in ease and 
affluence. We could have wished, 
however, that in his introduction he 
had said all he intended to say about 
himself, instead of devoting the whole 
of the first chapter to the overflowings 
of his Irish heart on leaving his native 
shores, the description of which could 
only be interesting to his private 
friends. But, for this, we are happy to 
find, he offers some atonement in many 
of the succeeding pages. 

His account of the natural history 


of the country is evidently taken from 
his own observations, and in some 
parts displays no dread of the com- 
mon imputation,— 

“ ! 


Well! 
What monstrous lies some travellers will tell!” 


Not that we are inclined to dispute 
the author’s veracity, though it will 
take no small share of Lardner’s or 
any other man’s Credibility, to swallow 
what is said about Irishmen, recently 
arrived in Canada, going out with 
their guns, on hearing the concert of 
the bull-frogs, under the idea of shoot- 
ing a buffalo, or bear, or wolf. Sec 
Vol. I. p. 261. 

The following is free from any 
symptoms of the marvellous :— 


“The FaALLow DEER are exceedingly nu- 
merous, even in the most thickly-settled parts 
of the country. They are much larger than 
animals of a similar species in Great Britain, 
weighing generally about 50lbs. per quarter, 
and often a good deal more. In the months of 
June, Jaly, Augast, and September, they re- 
sort to the coves and rivers in the night, to 
escape from the virulent attacks of the flies, 
which, in the day-time, deprive them of rest 
and food. At that season of the year, they 
are in prime order, and are killed with little 
difficulty in the water. The method of shoot- 
ing them is rather singular: Two persons, the 
one armed with a gun, the other provided wita 
a oye proceed down the river in a canoe, 
which has a dark lantern suspended at its bow. 
The canoe is kept in the middle of the river, 
and is allowed to drop down with the current. 
The man who steers, takes care to make as 
little noise as possible with his paddle. On 
arriving within 200 or 300 yards of the deer, 
they hear him dabbling in the water, and thus 
ascertain as nearly as possible the spot in 
which he stands. The canoe is then immedi- 
ately directed towards him, and, as soon as he 
perceives the light, he stands immovable, ap- 
— admiring it with the utmost atten- 
tion. His eyes glisten like balls of fire; and, 
as the canoe approaches him, his eye-balls 
seem to increase in magnitude and splendour. 
The gunner remains still, until the canoe ap- 
proaches within five or six yards of the deer, 
when he discharges his rifle with the utmost 
certainty of success. He then bleeds his 
game, and, leaving him on the banks of the 
river, proceeds down the stream, where, in 
this manner, he frequently shoots two or three 
more before morning; at the approach of 
which, he tacks about, and, as he returns 
homewards, picks up his game, and floats it 
triamphantly along. This is the only kind of 
shooting which ever afforded me any profit, or 
indeed, any pleasure, in Canada; and even 
this, to any but a stout healthy man, is a very 
dangerons recreation. You are always sure 
of getting wet early in the night, and of course 


you must continue in that plight till morning. , 


The dews are also very heavy at thfat season of 
the year; and a month’s confinement with a 
chilling ague, often too heavily counterba- 
lances a night’s recreation.” —Vol. L, p. 187. 
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The account of the beaver is amus- 
ing, but too long for insertion; and 
although the following is liable to a 
similar objection, of two evils we 
choose the least :— 

«* Honey is very cheap in all the old settle- 
ments ; and many of the farmers have from 20 
to 30 hives ; independently of which, trees are 
discovered in the forests, from whose hollow 
trunks between 70 and 150lbs. of preg are 
frequently extracted. These trees are found 
out in a very singular manner: Persons who 
are deputed to seek them, collect a number of 
bees from the flowers bordering on the forests, 
and confine them in a small box, in the bot- 
tom of which is a piece of boney-comb, and in 
the lid a square of glass, large enough to admit 
the light into every part. hen the bees are 
supposed to have satisfied themselves with 
honey, two or three are allowed to escape, and 
the direction which they take in flying away 
is attentively observed, antil they become lost 
in the distance. The hunter, as the bee-catcher 
is called, then proceeds towards the spot 
where his view became obscured ; and, re- 
leasing one or two more of his prisoners, he 
marks their course as he did that of their pre- 
cursors. This process is repeated until the 
bees which are let fly, instead of following in 
the same direction as their predecesscrs, fly 
in that which is directly opposite. When this 
occurs, the hunter is convinced that he mast 
have passed the object of his pursuit. For it 
is a fact universally received, that if you take 
a bee from a flower situate at any given dis- 
tance south of the tree to which that bee be- 
Jongs, and carry it in the closest confinement 
to an equal distance on the north side of the 
tree, he will, when allowed to escape, after 
flying in a circle for a moment, make his course 
peer to his dulce domum, without inclining 
in the least to the right hand or the left. The 
hunter, who has patieuce, intelligence, and 
perseverance on his side, is therefore certain 
of ultimate success: For the direction which 
the first bee takes, is infallibly that in which 
the nest-tree lies ; so that when the bees which 
are subsequently released reverse their flight, 
and seem to go back to the place from which 
the first flew, the sportsman knows that he has 
passed by the destined tree. His next great 
object is, to distinguish the tree which con- 
tains the bees, from others which stand in the 
same direction. This would of course be a 
difficult task to an uninitiated person, but the 
ingenuity of the American hunter has supplied 
him with means, by which he can allore the 
bees from the tree where they have deposited 
their honey, when it is not remotely situated. 
This is effected by placing a piece of honey- 
comb upon a heated brick, the cdoar of which, 
while in the act of melting, is so strong and 
alluring as to indace the whole tribe to come 
down from their citadel, in quest of honey, of 
which the fragrant smell had heen the herald. 
Nothing then remains but to cut down the 
tree; and the quantity of honey found in its 
excavated trunk, seldom fails to compensate 
very amply the perseverance of the huntsman. 
I have been thus particular in my description 
of the manner in which honey 1s discovered 
and taken, because I thought it would amuse 
you to hear any thing new, upon a subject the 


most distantly connected with the operations 
and habits of the bee: You know how mach 
both ancient historians and poets have been 
concerned to convey to their readers correct 
information regarding their civil, political, and 
domestic economy. have refrained from 
giving any account of their internal arrange- 
ments, because I conceive the descriptions of 
these to be sufPciently rife: But I think I have 
made you acquainted with a mode of i 
the siege more easily than you imagine, on 
with quite as much effect as that described by 
Virgil 
««« When of its sweets the dome thou would’st 
deprive, 
Diffuse warm spirted water through the hive, 
Or noxious smoke through all their dwellings 
drive.’ ” Vol. 1. pp. 249 to 252. 


The white walnut tree, it will be 
perceived, is a physical curiosity :— 


« The bark of this tree possesses some very 


extraordinary medicinal properties : If it be 
stripped from the root upwards, and adminis- 
tered to a patient, it will operate as an emetic ; 
bat if it be stripped from the boughs down- 
wards, its medicinal properties are changed, 
and it becomes a strong purgative. Observe 
how remarkably the modus operandi accords 
with the manner of decortication! This’ ap- 
bmg marvellous enough; but it is neverthe- 
ess sirictly true. The wood of this tree is 


also used in dying,—a purpose to which it. 


seems as well adapted as log-wood.—Vol. I. 
p- 281. 


The following is a pleasant picture 
of the composition of a Canadian 
parliament :— 

** To an European, accustomed to consider 
‘members of Parliament’ as men of distin- 
guished rank, eminent abilities, and splendid 
fortune, a Canadian ‘ House of Assembly’ ex- 
hibits a most ludicrous appearance, and awak- 
ens in the mind none of those dignified and pa- 
triotic feelings which the consciousness of 
living under an enlightened legislature cannot 
fail to inspire. In Canada, instead of men of 
rank, fortane, and talents, you behold black- 
smiths, tailors, tavern-keepers, and lawyers, 
debating the grave and important matters of 
state, in langaage graced with all the techni- 
calities of their various professions, from which 
also they generally borrow apt and edifying il- 
lastrations. These discussions are very dor. Sond 
interesting ; but if they fai] to please by the 
want of variety in matter, or of elegance of 
diction, that is partly counterbal. by the 
diversity of sounds, and the singularity of the 
sentiments which they convey. At one time 
the bold and masculine eloquence, 


* The long majestic march, and energy divine’ 
of Vulcan, falls like a train of thander-cl 
upon the ear. At another time you have the 
effeminate oratory of an humble tailor, which 
so nearly resembles 

‘ Dying winds and waters, when they gently 

meet,’ 

that strangers have to regret the circumstance 
of Mr. Snip’s being ‘ frequently inaudible be- 
low the bar,’ in consequence of which they 
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lose the thread of his discourse.—The debate 
is continued by ‘ mine host of the Garter,’ or 
of some other tavern, whose obsequious rhe- 
toric, and well-fed countenance, cannot fail to 
int him out to the spectators, as ‘ Mr. Boni- 
Poe,’ who half an hour before appeared at 
the bar,’—bat not of the 
ating lawyer appears at intervals, ing 
pe to play with considerable felicity 
upon words, as 1 g inusician with a bad 
instrument, he contrives, with the bass of the 
blacksmith, the tenor of the tailor, and the 
counter of the shop-keeper, to produce some- 
ing like music from these jarring strings, and 
to give a sort of harmonious consistency to the 
otherwise ragged debate. He is very dili- 
ént in maintaining the forms and privileges of 
e House, and is the ‘Te Duce’ of the as- 
sembly.”—Vol. I. p. 402. 


The Canadians, both men and wo- 
men, appear to have very loose ideas 
of moral rectitude, of which the author 
has given us some rather modest hints, 
—we use the term, as it is applied to 

e accusation of a countryman of his, 
“ You stolé my watch!” The following 
will shew who wears the breeches :— 


“TI was ing some time ago, with Mrs. 
a = Falls of Niagara, 
when we sto one night at a very respect- 
able private 1 oase, in the London District. 
As I had some slight acquaintance with the 
lady and gentleman of the house previous to 
my marriage, every exertion was made by the 
former to entertain Mrs. T. in a style suited io 
the occasion ; for it was her first appearance 
in that part of America. The gentleman was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, in a remote 
corner of his farm, when we arrived; but a 
blast of the horn soon brought him to the door. 
He scarcely had time to salute me, and pay his 
respects to Mrs. T., when his own good lady 
ordered him to put up our horses, and to re- 
turn with all possible despatch. During his 
absence, she was busily employed in laying 
the cloth for supper, although the materials of 
which it was to be composed were still in a 
very awkward state for mastication. The 

read, for instance, was yet in the flour-bag, 
the chickens were feeding at the barn-door; 
the tea was in the grocer’s cannister ; and the 
cream in the cow’s adder. In a country like 
America, however, where the transition from 
nonentity to existence is almost instantane- 
ous, these were very trifling considerations ; 
and, before the lapse of an hour, all were 
smoking on the table in prime condition. 

“ When our host returned from putting up 
the horses, the following orders were success- 
ively issued by his wife, and faithfully attend- 
ed to by Mr. X. 

_ « «Mr, X., I guess, you must go and kill a 
pair of fowls.’—Off he went, and in about five 
minutes returaed with two bleeding captives. 

« «Now, Mr. X., you must pick them.’— 
The order was instantly obeyed, and he ap- 
peared once more at the door for further di- 
rections. 

«¢ He was next commanded to draw them,—to 
bring a pail of water,—then to go for the cows, 


and afterwards to milk them. 


“ When he had done all this, his labours 
were not yet well commenced. Presently 
he received directions to strain the milk,—to 
fill the cream-iug,—to bring some butter from 
afterwards to ‘ hang down the 

ettle.’ 

* All this time, Mrs. X. diverted herself by 
flirting about the room, adjusting the plates, 
and brushing the flies off the table-cloth, with- 
out rendering the slightest assistance to her 
anfortunate spouse. hen he had hung down 
the kettle, 1 took the liberty of suggesting 
the necessity of his taking a seat pa resting 
himself for some time; but Mrs. X., at the 
same moment, ordered him to the grocer’s for 
a pound of tea. 

“ Daring his absence, she condescended to 
go down into the cellar for potatoes, which 
she placed in a bowl at the door; and, on his 
return, desired him to wash them immediately. 
The dutiful husband took them away ver 
quietly, and soon returned them both washed 
and scraped. He was directed to put them 
down, and prepare some ‘lithing’ for the 
chichen-broth, 

“ After this was panies, he enjoyed 
a short respite, and was allowed to sit down 
upon a chair until the moment for placing sup- 
per on the table had arrived. He was then 
‘pat through his facings’ once more, in a 
style which beggars all description.” —Vol. II. 
pp- 50 to 52. 

Education and knowledge are at 
as low an ebb in Canada as morality.— 


“A few days ago, when in company with a 
number of gentlemen, one of them, who was a 
justice of the peace and a field-officer in the 
militia, handed me a newspaper, at the same 
time directing my attention to a particular ad- 
vertisement in its columns. It related to a 
volume of recently pub- 
lished, and simply stated, as usual, in conola- 
sion, that ‘ the price of the above work is 
3s. 9d. in grain, in boards, and 4s. 6d. in 
sheep.’ hen I retarned the.paper without 
noticing any thing remarkable in this adver- 
tisement, the learned squire seemed a 
deal surprised, and obs in a tone of aston- 
ishment, if I did not think it singular, that the 
author would take any thing but cash for a 
production of that kind, particularly when the 
price was so low? I replied, it did not ap- 
pear to me that he proposed to take any thing 
else. ‘ Oh! yes,’ said he, ‘ all kinds of trade, 
or at least several. Did not yon observe, that 
he offers to exchange the book for either grain, 
boards, or sheep?” I never had so mach diffi- 
culty in preserving the gravity of my coun- 
tenance: For none of the company ap) 
to understand the meaning of the terms; and 
each of them actually fancied that he could 
obtain a copy of the work for a bushel of 
wheat, a few hundred feet of boards, or a side 
of matton. As they seemed to anticipate mach 
pleasure from a perasal of the poems, and were 
all acquainted with the author, I did not think 
it necessary to undeceive them;—agreeing 
with the poet, that 
*‘ Where ignorance is bliss,’tis folly to be wise.’” 

Vol. LI. p. 116. 


There is a very interesting article 
upon religion, from which, if we 
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not already extracted so liberally, we 
might have taken some of the excellent 
observations with which it abounds. 
From another part it appears that the 
author lost himself fora whole night 
in the woods, which we take as a cau- 
tion for ourselves when we survey the 
number of columns we have traversed. 

The second volume contains a tour 
through part of the United States, 
which, excepting one or two passages 
of popalar interest, is as meagre as it 
makes the Americans to be, and is 
therefore, perhaps, the more appro- 
priate. 

The work concludes with an ap 
dix concerning the North American 
Indians, containing a brief notice of 
their present condition, and an ani- 
mated appeal to the directors of mis- 
sionary institutions in their behalf. 

The literary execution of Mr. Tal- 
bot’s volumes is respectable, and in- 
deed, when the disadvantages of 
which he complains in his preface are 
taken into consideration, the perform- 
ance is creditable both to his talents 
and his industry. Each volume is or- 
namented with a neat engraving, done 
by a young artist of considerable pro- 
mise, whose name we have seen at- 
tached to the embellishments of Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s Lives of the Wesley 
Family. In conclusion, we have only 
to observe, that on fairly weighing the 
mcrits and demerits of Mr. Talbot’s 
production, we think our readers 
might easily buy a worse book, at an 
equal price, the amount of which is 
one guinea. 


Review.—The Reflector, or Christian 
Advocate, in which the united Efforts 
of modern Infidels and Socinians are 
detected and exposed. By the Rev. 
S. Piggott, A.M. 8vo, . 456 


London. Simpkin and arshall, 
1823. 


Tus volume takes its stand on the 
frontiers of Christianity, where the 
author has erected a chain of fortifi- 
cations to defend his citadel and all 
its outworks from the assaults of infi- 
delity. Of the differences of opinion 
that subsist among the numerous re- 
giments of which the garrison is com- 
posed, he has taken no notice; his 
great object being to direct the atten- 
tion of every friend of Zion to the 
wiles and eflorts of the commen enc- 


my, whose hostile approaches it is the 
duty of all to watch and, to repel. 

The author informs us in his title- 
page, that this work contains the sub- 
stance of the Busby Lectures, deli- 
vered by him, on the appointment of 
the Lord Bishop of London, in the 
parish charches of St. James’s, Clerk- 
enwell, and St. Antholin’s, Watling- 
street; and from a subsequent part 
we learn, that it is dedicated to his 
Majesty, by royal permission. In 
their present form, these lectures as- 
sume the character of letters. These 
are professedly addressed to a distin- 
guished nobleman residing at some 
distance from the metropolis, who, 
though no explicit avowal of his name 
is made, we are led to infer is Lord 
Viscount Carlton, to whom the author 
is chaplain. 

On the various attempts which have 
been made in modern times to sub- 
vert Christianity, and to bring reve- 
lation into contempt, Mr. Piggott 
makes many spirited observations, 
and the survey which he takes of the 
subject is at once comprehensive and 
just. Among the numerous authors 
on whom he animadverts, he has not 
forgotten Professor Lawrence, who, in 
his late lectures, has represented man 
as wholly formed of matter, and has 
endeavoured to persuade us that con-_ 
sciousness, being the result of pecu- 
liar organization, must become ex- 
tinct as soon as the body expires. . 

To strengthen his hypothesis, Mr. 
Lawrence adverts with triumph to an 
observation of the celebrated Mr. 
Locke, whom he represents as having 
advanced an opinion that coincides 
with what he attempts to establish ; 
but such appeals are as unjust, as 
they are injurious to the character 
of that venerable philosopher. Mr. 
Locke, when speaking of positive know- 
ledge, had said, that perhaps “we 
should never know with absolute cer- 
tainty, whether the Almighty could 
not, if he thought proper, superadd to 
matter the power of thought.” But 
the whole tenor of his argument is to 
shew, not that manis such a being, but 
that to omnipotent power we could not 
prove such a combination to be abso- 
lutely impossible. Of the immateriali- 
ty of the human soul, Mr. Locke enter- 
tained no doubt, nor can it be inferred 
from any part of his writings, that he 
ever imagined consciousness actually 
to arise from the mere organization of 
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the body. On these points Mr. Pig- 
gott makes the following remarks :— 


“ With high delight he quotes Mr. Locke, 
as countenancing his theory. I mast do Mr. 
Locke the jastice, however, of expressing my 
sincere conviction, that when he made the de- 
claration concerning the power of God, that if 
it was his pleasure, he could endow matter 
with the power of thought,—he had no expec- 
tation that Deists and Infidels would enrol him 
in the foremost rank of materialists. He held 
a firm conviction, that the mind did not perish 
with the body; but this, of course, is by no 
means brought forward by our infidels, for rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious : it does not strengthen 
their system. Mr. Locke’s speculations had 
respect to the haman mind; and, of coarse, 
Mr. Locke, and all writers and commentators 
on the soul and the Bible, are scarcely noticed 
ac materialists, except in some expression 
which may be forced into their own service. 
They would have us pass by him, to attend to 
one who brings the soul before us in a tangible 
shape, and discusses its nature and qualities, 
as part of the corporeal system. This is a 
great discovery, and will wonderfully simplify 
our creeds and our practices. We need no 
longer repair to the temple and to the Bible 
for oar creed, bat to the room of a surgical 
lecturer: we are to take our theology from a 
system of physiolo: y> and reverently bow to 

e desk of the philosopher, or rather, the 
chair of the scorner, instead of the pulpit, and 
the testimony of God! Bat this, I suppose, is 
one of the improvements of the present en- 
lightened day ; one of those innovations which 
commissions philosophy to instruct us in reli- 
gion, and degrades the Bible from her chair, 
as no more fit to be a teacher of religion than 
philosophy!! We are to view man now, it 
would seem, not as both physical and intel- 
lectual, but as merely physical. We are to 
make an experiment apon his system, and ac- 
count for every thing from ical and 


causes. 

“* As for the soul, that divine particula aure, 
it is an error of ages past, now exploded by 
anatomical experiment! Life, they say, is a 
mere quality of organized substance, and mind 
is inseparable from a sound brain, for both de- 

nd upon material organs!» Life, therefore, 


and Diderot, and Condorcet, and D’ Alembert, 
and all the other Atheists and Materialists on 
the continent! And how might infidelity and 
profaneness have delaged the land thirty years 
since, as easily as they now do through Tom 
Paine, revived by his zealous patron, Carlile.” 
—pp- 19 to 21. wri: 


Proceeding in his lectures, Mr. Pig- 
got considers the infidel productions 
of the day, especially Don Juan, Cain, 
and the Liberal, as advancing the cause 
of Antichrist, and the doctrines. of the 
Socinians he contemplates as tending 
to the same point. The existence of 
the soul, as distinct from matter, he 
investigates with much ability, and 
proves with success ; and its conse- 
quent immortality he establishes, by 
adverting to its intrinsic nature, and 
by making numerous appeals to the 
language of revelation, 

For the necessity of an atonement, 
through which the pardon of sin is 
alone attainable, he argues in a mas- 
terly manner, and the adequacy of 
our Lord and Saviour to make it, he 
establishes upon the most indisputa- 
ble grounds. Hence, the divinity of 
his character appears before him in 
all its importance; and the necessity 
of divine agency to change the bias of 
our moral powers is argued with much 
force, and with considerable acute- 
ness. The following paragraphs will 
confirm the truths of these observa- 
tions :— 

«1. The Holy Ghost exerts a practical in- 
fluence over the hearts of men, by bringing 
them into a state of spiritual ‘life. By his 
quickening power, they are raised from spi- 
ritual death to spiritual life ; and from indolent 
self-security to active diligence in working 
oot their salvation. By his power we are so 
renewed in the spizit of our minds, that a new 
creation seems to have been made in the ver 


is the principle of organization, and intellect of 
brain! What then, forsooth, are operations of 
intellect? Why, merely organic impulses. 
And what is thought? Why, merely affections 
of the brain! Our desires and motives, there- 
fore, are merely modifications of the brain,— 

our orimes and virtues are attributable 
merely to the structare of the brain! The 
original formation, then, if not the Framer 
himself, is in fault, and not the individaal. 
And, consequently, crimes being merely dis- 
orders of the structure, merely imperfections 
in the formation, there is no sach thing as 
guilt or criminality; and, consequently, no 
reward can be hoped for, and no punishment 
need be apprehended! The transition is easy 
—creeds are the mere inventions of priest- 
craft, and a futare state of retribution is a 
downright absurdity, and the object of ridicule 
and a O excellent discovery! Had 
it been made a little sooner, what a fraternal 
hug might have been expected from Voltaire, 


position and moulding of our souls; by his~ 
we b so changed and improv- 
ed, that we may be said to born in ; 
* old things to away, and all things to be- 
come new.’ The seed of divine grace is sown 
in our hearts, and the plant of righteousness 
springs up from this incorruptible seed, in the 
image of God ; and the Spirit himself, by bis 
sacred influence on the mind, by the holy af- 
fections which he excites in the heart, and by 
the effects he produces in the life and conduct, 
‘ bearing witness with our spirits that we are 
the children of God.’ 
“2. The Holy Ghost exerts his influence 
by bringing Christians to be humble disciples 
the Saviour whose name they bear. He 
makes them true and faithfal disciples of the 
Lord Christ. They take the attitude of scho- 
lars sitting at the feet of their Master, and 
learning all he teaches them : they implicitly 
submit to the wisdom of Him who is the light 
of the world ; and desire to travel to the kimg- ~ 
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dom of heaven, in the exact path which He 
marks out who came from heaven, and is gone 
to heaven, and who can best inform us the way 
thither. A Newtonian takes the system of 
Newton for his own; a Christian learns his 
system from the Lord Christ. Heis his guide 
in his inquiries and discoveries in the heaven 
of heavens. If we are rightly instructed by 
him, we shall acknowledge and feel our depra- 
vity by nature, our need of a Redeemer to 
atone for our guilt, and the necessity of the 
Hely Spirit to renew our minds and senctif. 
our hearts. To the Lord Christ we shall loo 
as the object of our worship: on Christ we 
shall depend as our only foundation and oy 
for eternity ; to his Gospel we shall look for 
our rule of faith and duty,and from that we 
shall seek the motives to animate us to walk 
according to it. The Bible is express in de- 
claring—‘ Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ Im- 
pressed with a sense of his own unworthiness, 
and the Saviour’s sufficiency to pat away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself, the Christian learn- 
ing of his divine Master, humbly relies on the 
mercy of God, through his Saviour’s merits, 
and continues a humble scholar, a with 
— his will, and meekly following his 
footsteps. We shall grow in grace, in know- 
ledge, purity, and holiness. But if our pro- 

ss be but slow, if we are advancing, we 
must not be discouraged. If we have but a 
little light, this light will increase more and 
more unto the perfect day. If we discern but 
at a distance the glimmering of heaven’s light, 
let us follow it, and it will guide us through 
all the darksome valleys of earth to the glori- 
ous city of habitation, where the Lamb is the 
light thereof. 

«3. If the Spirit of God dwells in us, we 
shall love the Lord Jesus Christ: Christ will, 
as it were, dwell in our hearts by faith ; his 
love will be shed abroad in our hearts: we 
shall avow our attachment to our Master; we 
shall own him before men, conscious of his 
own threatening—‘ If any man be ashamed of 
me or my Gospel, in this perverse generation, 
of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when 
he cometh in the glory of his Father, with all 
his holy angels.’ We suall say, ‘ God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ 
Jesus my Lord. I esteem all things but 
Se for the excellency of Christ Jesus my 


rd. 

«<4, The Spirit, also, if he dwells within us, 
will bring us to sit at the feet of Christ, as our 
master and teacher, willing to receive the law 
from his mouth, and to follow all his — 
The love*Which the Spirit inspires will lead us 
to keep Oar Lord’s commandments; if it has 
not this effect, it is ungrateful, perfidious, and 
rainous. ‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord,’ said 
the Saviour,‘ and do not. the things which I 
say?’ The present character and the future 
condition of such is thus described: *« Whoso- 
ever cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, 
and doeth them, I will shew you to whom he 
‘is like ; he is like a man which built a house, 
and digged deep, and laid the foundation ona 
rock ; and when the flood arose, the stream 
beat vehemently upon that house, and could 
not shake it, for it was founded upon a rock. 
Bat he that heareth and doeth not, is like.a man 
that, without a foundation, built a house upon 


the earth, against which the stream did beat 
vehemently, and immediately it fell; and the 
rain of that house was great,’ Lake vi. 47 


“5. Obedience to Christ is the unfaili 
consequence of the in-dwelling of the ble: 
Spirit. The love of Christ constrains bis dis- 
ciples to live to him who died for them, and 
rose again. The grace of God, which bringeth 
salvation, teaches all who posness it, ‘ to deny 
all ungodliness and worldly lasts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
evil world.’ Those who act otherwise are not 
friends but traitors to the Captain of salvation. 
His true followers walk in his steps; they de- 
part from iniquity ; they aim at his glory ; they 
submit to his will ; they are spiritual in their 
minds; they are exemplary in the practice of 
social virtues; they fill up the various rela- 
tions of life, and feel an enlarged benevolence 
towards all mankind: bat their peculiar de- 
light is in those who are the excellent of the 
earth, and their chief charities are bestowed 
on those who are of the household of faith : 
they become more conformed to the image of 
the Redeemer ; and ‘ beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, they are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.’ Sach, then, is the prac- 
tical influence of the Spirit of God on the heart 
and conduct of those who are taught and led 
by him.’ ”—pp. 308 to 312. 


_In arguing on these interesting to- 
pics, Mr. Piggott does not pass over 
in silence the various objections that 
are advanced by infidelity and its 
abettors, against the doctrines which 
he defends. These he states, and to 
each of them he gives a distinct and 
specific reply. The practical influence 
of infidelity and of genuine Christi- 
anity he fairly contrasts with each 
other, and the conclusion to which his 
observations lead, are too obvious to 
be misunderstood. On the perpetuity 
of punishments and rewards in a fa- 
ture state, his reasonings are strong 
and conclusive. These, he justly con- 
tends, must stand or fall together, 
since the same modes of argumentation 
that would lead us to believe the for- 
mer to be limited, cannot fail to leave 
us without any evidence, that the lat- 
ter will be eternal. 

The Gospel he considers as a sys- 
tem that is of the utmost consequence 
in referrence to our faith and prac- 
tice, and as being that which can aloné 
afford consolation in a dying hour. 
Hence, it becomes as interesting as it 
is important, having a powerful claim 
upon our understandings and out 
hearts, and extending its influence to 
our hopes and fears.—This work is 
not profound, butits language is clear, 
and its arguments are convincing. 
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Of its practical tendency no doubt 
can be entertained. We consider its 
merits to be highly respectable, and, 
as such, wish it an extensive circula- 
tion. 
Review.—The Christian Father’s Pre- 
sent to his Children. By J. A. James. 
Qvols. 12mo. pp. 236—216. Lon- 
don. Westley. 1824. 


Ir is pleasant to peruse a book that 
contains common sense. Its author 
appears before us in a commanding at- 
titude, and frequently claims our con- 
fidence for positions that are but par- 
tially understood, because conviction 
has followed those which we can 
fully comprehend. Of this character 
are the volumes now before us, and 
in this light Mr. James, the author, 
must be introduced to the public. 

His work, though comparatively 
diminutive ‘in point of magnitude, 
touches on nearly every topic that 
can be interesting to man, whether 
we view him as an inhabitant of time, 
or a probationer for eternity; and, 
. perhaps, pions | any medium of com- 
munication could be more likely to 
gain the reader’s attention, than this 
which he has chosen. The primary 
object which Mr. James seems to keep 
constantly in view is, the instruction of 
youth, apparently graduating through 
the riper stages of their minority ; but 
his observations are equally applicable 
to “ children of a larger growth,” ad- 
vancing to periods in which the cha- 
racter of an individual is stamped 
with some principles which generally 
accompany it through life. 

These volumes contain twenty-five 
chapters, to which is prefixed an ad- 
dress to Christian parents on the im- 
portance and necessity of giving to 
‘their children a religious education ; 
of instructing them both by precept 
and example ; and of guarding them 
against those arts, which, by render- 
ing vice fascinating, corrupt their 
morals, and strew the paths leading 
to destruction with flowers. The 
grounds of his observations are both 
rational and obvious; and such are 
their force and application, that many 
fathers will peruse his strictures with 
a sigh, and suffer their blushes to be- 
tray a consciousness of self-condem- 
nation. Laxity in domestic disci- 
pline he considers as injurious to the 
effects of a religious education ; and 


he contends that we might “ as ra- 
tionally look for the tenderest hot- 
house plant to thrive amidst the ri- 
gours of eternal frost,” as to expect 
religion to grow in a soil of undue se- 
verity. The influence of paternal au- 
thority should resemble the “‘ pressure 
of the atmosphere, be felt without be- 
ing seen, and this will make it irre- 
sistible.” 

It is impossible, within the limits 
allotted to a review of these volumes, 
to follow the author through the ad- 
vice, caution, admonition, and warn- 
ing which he gives to his children, 
and the children of all whom his pre- 
cepts may concern. There is one 
chapter, however, on theatrical amuse- 
ments, from which our attachment to 
public morals compels us to select the 
following paragraphs 

“I do not hesitate for a moment to pro- 
nounce the THEATRE to be one of the broadest 
avenues which lead to destruction; fascinat- 
ing, no doubt, it is, but on that account the 
more delusive and the more dangerous. Let 
a young man once acquire a taste for this 
species of entertainment, and yield himself up 
to its gratification, and heis in imminent danger 
of becoming a lost character, rushing upon fis 
ruin. All the evils that can waste bis pro- 
perty, corrapt his morals, blast his reputation, 
impair bis health, imbitter his life, destroy 
his soul, lurk in the purlieus of a theatre. 
Vice, in every form, lives, and moves, and has 
its being there. Myriads have cursed the hour 
when they first exposed themselves to the con- 
tamination of the stage. From that fatal even- 
ing they date their destruction. Then they 
threw off the restraints of education, and learyt 
to disregard the dictates of conscience. Then 
their decision, hitherto oscillating between a 
life of virtue and of vice, was made up for the 
latter. But I will attempt to support by argu- 
ment and facts these strong assertions. . 

«“ The stage cannot be defended as an amuse- 
ment: for the poroee end of an amusement is 
to recreate witbont fatiguing or impairin 
strength and spirits. It should pa sea og not 
exhaust the bodily and mental powers; should 
spread an agreeable serenity over the mind, 
and be enjoyed at proper seasons. Is mi 
night the time, or the heated atmosphere of a 
theatre the place, or the passiona' pesta- 
ous excitement of a deep tragedy the state of 
mind, that comes up to this view of the de- 
sign of amusement? Certainly not. 

« Bat what I wish particularly to insist upon 
is, the immoral and antichristian of the 
stage. It is an indubitable fact, that the stage 
has flourished most in the most corrupt and 
depraved state of society ; and that in propor- 
tion as sound morality, industry, and religion 
advance their influence, the theatre is desert- 
ed. It is equally true, that amongst the most 
passionate admirers, and most constant fre- 

uenters of the stage, are to be found the most 
issolute and abandoned of mankind. Is it 
not too manifest to be denied, that piety as 
instinctively shrinks from the theatre, as haman 
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life does from the point of « sword or the 
draught of poison! Have not all those 
who have professed the most elevated piety 
and morality, borne an unvarying and uniform 
testimony against the stage? Even the more 
virtuous pagans condemned this amusement, 
as injarious to morals and the interests of na- 
tions. Plato, Livy, Xenophon, Cicero, Solon, 
of antiquity ; the brightest constellation of vir- 
tue and talents which ever appeared upon the 
hemisphere of philosophy, have all denounced 
the theatre as a most abundant source of moral 

lution, and assured us that both Greece and 

me had their rain accelerated by a fatal 
ee for these corrupting entertainments. 

illiam Prynne, a satirical and pungent wri- 
ter, who suffered many cruelties for his ad- 
mirable productions in the time of Charles I., 
has made a catalogue of authorities against the 
stage, which contains every name of eminence 
in the heathen and Christian worlds: it com- 
prehends the united testimony of the Jewish 


and Christian churches ; the deliberate acts of | Th 


fifty-four ancient and modern, general, national, 
vineial councils and synods, both of the 
estern and Eastern churches; the con- 
demna' sentence of seventy-one ancient fa- 
thers, and one h and fifty modern Popish 
and Protestant authors; the hostile endeavours 
of philosophers and even poets; with the le- 
islative enactments of a great namber of Pa- 
gan and Christian states, nations, magistrates, 
emperors, and princes.” - 
“* Now must not this be regarded in the light 
of very strong presumptive evidence of the 
immoral tendency of the stage? Does it not 
approach as near as can be to the general opi- 
nion of the whole moral world ? 
«« Bat let us examine the average character of 
those ions which are represented on the 


. If we go to Tragedy, = aa find that | 


pride, ambition, revenge, suicide, the passion- 
ate love of fame and glory, all of which-Chris- 
tianity is intended to extirpate from the human 

m, are inculcated by the most popular 
plays in this angen of the drama. It is 
true, gross ‘cruelty, murder, and that lawless 
pride, ambition, and revenge, which trample 
on all the rights and interests of mankind, are 
reprobated ; but I would ask, who needs to 
see vice acted in order to hate it? or will its 
being acted for our amusement be likely to in- 
crease our hatred of it upon right principles ? 
As to Comedy, this is a thousand times more 
pollating than tragedy. Love and intrigue ; 
prodigality dressed in the garb of generosity ; 
profaneness dignified with the name of fashion- 
able spirit; and even sedaction and adaltery ; 
these are the usual materials which the comic 
muse combines and adorns, to please and in- 
stract her votaries. This department of the 
drama is unmixed pollution. How often is 
some profligate rake introduced to the specta- 
tors, furnished with a few traits of frankness 
and generosity, to interest them by his vicious 
career; and who so far reconciles them all to 
his crimes, as to tolerate his atrocities for the 
sake of his open-hearted, good-humoured vir- 
tues. Who can wonder that young women 
should be prepared by sach stuff for any in- 
trigue with a bold and wily adventurer; or that 
young men should be portage oF to play the 
good-natared, heroic rake, which they have 

No. 69.—Vot. VI, 


seen such a favourite with the public on the 
stage? Besides, how saturated are both tra- 
ies comedies with irreverent appeals 
to heaven, profane swearing, and all the arts of 
aivocation, and falsehood, and deception! 

hat lascivious allusions are made ; what im- 
pure passages are repeated! What a fatal 
Influence mast this have upon the delicacy of 
female ene Think too of a young man 
coming at the hour of midnight from such a 
scene, with his passions inflamed by every 
thing he has seen and every thing he bas 
heard; and then having to through ranks 
of wretched creatures waiting to ensnare him, 
and rob him of his virtue ; does it not require 
extraordinary strength of principle to resist 
the attack ! 

“TI admit that modern plays are in some 
measare — from that excessive grossness 
which polluted: the performances of our more 
ancient dramatists. Bat who knows not that 
vice is more mischievous in some circles of 
society, in proportion as it is more refined. 

e arch equivoque double entendre of mo- 
dern plays, ‘ are well understood and a 
by a licentious audience ; and the buzz - 
probation, which is heard through the whae 
assembly, fernishes abundant preof that the 
effect is not lost.’ Little will go down with 
the public in the shape of comedy, farce, or 
opera, bat what is pretty highly seasoned with 
newsp critics, whose morality is, in gene- 
ral, sot of the most saintly character, so often 
mention the too bare indecencies of new 
plays. Dramatic writers know very well how 
to cater for the public taste. 

“ How many sentiments are continually at- 
tered on the stage, how many indelicate allu- 
sions are made, which no man who had any 

to the virtue of his sons, ar the feelings 
of his daughters, would allow to be uttered at 
his table. Are not whole passages repeatedly 
recited, which no modest man would allow to 
be read before his family? Nothing but the 
countenance of numbers could induce many 
females to sit and listen to what they hear at 
the theatre. Were any man to be in the habit 
of quoting in com the words which are in 
constant iteration at the playhouse, would he 
not be regarded as a on most dangerous 
to the virtue of others? And yet these nau- 
seating exhibitions are beard with pleasure, 
when they are he with the multitude. 
Can this friendly to modesty, to virtue, to 
piety? Must there not be an insensible cor- 
rosion going on under such an infleence, upon 
the fine polish of female excellence, and upon 
the principle of the other sex? Is this avoid- 
ing the appearance of evil? Is it in accord- 
ance with that morality which es ap ut-. 
chaste feeling to be sin, and that injunction 
which commands us to watch the heart with 


all diligence?” - - - iden. 
e fa to this, the which is 
attracted to the theatre. 1 do not say that 


who frequent the theatre are immoral ; but I 
do affirm, that the most pollating and polluted 
characters of the town are sure to be there. 
Is it not a fact, that a person who would not 
wish to have his eyes and ears shocked with 

ights and sounds of indecency, must keep at 
a distance from the avenues of the stage? for 
these are ever crowded with the loosest cha- 
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racters of both sexes. Sir John Hawkins, in 
his Life of Johnson, has a remark which strik- 
ingly iNastrates and confirms what I have now 
advanced. ‘ Although it is said of plays that 
they teach morality, and of the stage that it is 
the mirror of human life, these assertions have 
no foundation in trath, but are mere declama- 
tion: on the contrary, a playhouse, and the re- 
gion about it, are the hotbeds of vice- How 
else comes it to pass, that no sooner is a 
theatre opened in any part of the kingdom, 
than it becomes surrounded by houses of ill 
fame? Of this truth, the neighbourhood of 
the place Iam now speaking of (Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre) has had experience ; one pa- 
rish alone, adjacent thereunto, having, to my 
knowledge, expended the sum of £1300 in 
prosecations, for the purpose of removing 
those inhabitants, whom, for instruction in the 
science of haman life, the playhouse had drawn 
thither” - - - 

“To send youn e therefore to the 
playhouse to form their manners, is to expect 
they will learn trath from liars, virtue from 
profligates, and modesty from harlots.” - - 

“Bat, my dear children, I have not only 
arguments to bring in proof of the immoral 
tendency of the stage, but I have facts. Itis 
useless to contend against these, I am dis- 
tressed, while I write, to think of the once 

‘omising young men, who, tomy certain know- 
ledge. have been utterly ruined by resorting 
to this scene of pollating amusement. I am 
not allowed to disclose the details, or I could 
a tale unfold that would shock every right 
feeling in your . 

“It was bat a few days since, that a vene- 
rable and holy man, now the deacon of a Chris- 
tian church, said to me :—‘ Sir, the theatre had 
nearly brought me to the gallows. There I 
found associates who introduced me to every 
crime. When likely to be prevented, by want 
of money, from going to meet them at the 
theatre, I robbed my father, to gain a shilling 
admission to the gallery.” . 

“ Take warning then, and have nothing to 
do with the theatre. Avoid it as one of the 
avenues to the broad road which leadeth to 
destraction.”’— Vol. II. pp. 31 to 44. 


This is a fair specimen of the au- 
thor's mode of thinking, and of the 
nervous manner in which he expresses 
his thoughts. The length of the quo- 
tation furnishes its own apology, and 
supersedes the necessity of all further 
recommendation. 


Review.—Sermons on the Nature and 
Offices of the Holy Ghost. By J. 
Edmonson, A.M. and R. Treffry. 
12mo. pp. 304. London. Kershaw. 
1824. 


Tr is not often that authors enter into 
partnership ; but when the capital of 
one is too diminutive to furnish a pro- 
per assortment, we sce no more rea- 
son why the art and mystery of book- 
making, may not, like many other 


trades, be established under a re- 
spectable firm. An association of 
this kind was formed about two hun- 
dred years since, between Beaumont 
and Fletcher, whose names and com- 
positions have floated down to us on 
the stream of time, in the utmost har- 


mony ; and what congeniality of sen-. 


timent or genius has thus joined toge- 
ther, let not criticism presume to put 
asunder. 

But although relief may be thus 
granted to necessitous authors who 
labour under embarrassed circum- 
stances, we do not mean to insinuate 
that partnerships always imply pover- 
ty. In commerce, the reverse of this 
appears, in the character of our most 
respectable mercantile establishments, 
especially in the Honourable East In- 
dia Company, the fame of which is 
known throughout the whole civilized 
world; and in theology, the sermons 
of Edmonson and Treffry, should we 
hazard the intimation, would hurl us 
from the critic’s chair. 

These discourses are twelve in num- 
ber. The first is by Mr. Edmonson; 
the second by Mr. Treffry; and in 
this manner the volume is filled with 
the alternate productions of their 
pens. The subjects, though distinct 
in their peculiar bearings, partake in 
the general outline of one common 
character, the substance of which is 
expressed in the titlepage, and un- 
folded in detail through the subse- 
quent pages. 

The first discourse, founded on 
Acts v. 3—4., is entitled “‘ The Per- 
sonality and Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost.” These points Mr. Edmon- 
son proves, by the application of per- 
sonal pronouns to the Holy Spirit, 
by the inspired writers—by the intel- 
lectual properties and personal feel- 
ings ascribed to the Holy Ghost—by 
the works he performs—the messen- 
gers he sends—and by the impossibi- 
lity of reconciling with common sense 
many passages in the New Testament, 
on a supposition that the term ‘ Holy 
Ghost” implies nothing more than 
mere energy or power. The author 
then proceeds to establish the fact, 
that this Holy Spirit is God. This he 
infers from the titles which he bears— 
the divine attributes ascribed to him 
—the works which he performs—the 
equality with Father and Son which 
he sustains—the unpardonable sin 
that may be committed against him— 
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and the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. 
These points are ably supported by a 
copious appeal to scripture, with which 
Mr. Edmonson manifests an intimate 
acquaintance, displaying at the same 
time a discriminating judgment in his 
selection of passages, and in the judi- 
ciousness of their application. 

The fourth sermon, by Mr. Treffry, 
is on “The Blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost,” founded on Matthew 
xii. 31—32. In the 66th number of 
the Imperial Magazine we reviewed a 
volume of sermons by Dr. Chalmers, 
and in col. 560 quoted a passage ex- 
pressive of his opinion on this awful 
offence, ‘‘ Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost.” On this momentous point 
we now lay before our readers the 
sentiments of Mr. Treffry. Having 
made some preliminary observations, 
he proceeds as follows :— 


«“ We come now to state, that what is called 
in the text, the speaking ‘ against the Holy 
Ghost; and the thophen against the Holy 
Ghost ;’ consisted in wilfully, and maliciously 
ascribing the miracles, which Christ wrought 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, to the agency 
oF the devil. That this is the sense of the 
text, the preceding verses most explicitly de- 
termine. Christ iad been followed by great 
multitudes, and he healed them all : ‘ Then,’ 
said the Evangelist, ‘ was brought unto him 
one possessed with a devil, blind, and damb, 
—who could neither see nor speak. Many 
would have thougtt these were nataral infir- 
mities, arising from some defects in the or- 
ganization of the body, but the inspired writer 
ascribed them to the real cause, which was 
demoniacal possession. Christ, without hesi- 
tation or difficulty, cast out the devil, so ‘ that 
the blind and dumb both spake and saw.’— 
Amazement seized the multitude, and they ex- 
claimed, ‘ Is not this the son of David?’ in 
other words, Is not this the Christ, who was 
to be of the seed of David according to the 
flesh? How prevalent is irath in anprejadiced 
minds! How readily would ‘the common 

ople’ have received Christ, had they not 

een swayed 5 the slanderous speeches of 
their superiors! How pestilential is the in- 
flaence of authority, when listed on the side of 
sin! The Pharisees, envious at the growing 
popularity of him, who had so _ pointedly 
preached against their vices, said, ‘ This fellow 
doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub the 
prince of devils.’ How fall of malice and all 
uncharitableness is this unfounded assertion! 
That devils had been cast out by Christ is ta- 
citly acknowledged : the facts were undenia- 
ble; no attempt is made to invalidate the evi- 
dence by which they are supported, but the 
agency by which the miracles are achieved, is 
ascribed to a cause the most improbable. 
What a monstrous absurdity, that ‘the prince 
of devils’ should lend his aid to ‘ the Prince of 
peace,’ for the benevolent parpose of alleviat- 
ing the miseries of men, circumscribing his 
own dominion, and advancing the henour of 


God in the world. Christ meets these vile 
aspersions cast upon his character, with a dis- 
passion of mind, and a power of ment, that 
silenced even the tongue of slander. He be- 
gins, by stating, how destructive to the inter- 
ests of the devil’s kingdom such a mode of 
must necessarily * Every 
ingdom divided against itself, is brought to 
desolation; and every city or house divided 
against itself, shall not stand: and if Satan 
cast out Satan, he is divided against himself ; 
how then shall bis kirgdom stand? How 
forcible and conclasive is this argament! If 
devils eject each other, their kingdom is di- 
vided, and divisions necessarily lead to deso- 
Jations. This is the doctrine of St. Paul: « If 
ye bite and devour one another, take heed 
that ye be not consumed one of another.’ 
Gal. v.15. Devils may sow the seeds of dis- 
cord among brethren, but if the sentiment of 
the poet be correct, they have none among 
themselves; ‘ Devil with devil damn’d, firm 
concord holds.’ Unity of design and opera- 
tion, is a law essential to the existence of the 
infernal kingdom, and therefore Satan will 
never cast out Satan.—Christ next makes his 
appeal to their candour, and claims the indul- 
gence which they granted to others: ‘ And if 
I by Beelzebub .cast out devils, by whom do 
your children cast them out? therefore they 
shall be your judges.’ That the Jews had 
among them, men, who in pretence, if not in 
reality, cast out devils, is attested by Jose- 
phus ; Antiq. lib. viii. c. 2. and stated, Mark 
1x. 38. Luke ix. 49.-Acts xix. 13. And these 
Pharisees gave them full credit for the truth 
of their profession, and believed that they cast 
out devils by the power of God. Then why 
should they condemn in Christ what they ap- 
plauded in their children? Is it reasonable to. 
attribute the same effect to widely opposite 
causes? Our Lord then, after having described 
his power over the devil, by a strong figarative 
illastration, and asserted how absolutely im- 
practicable it was to maintain neutrality in 
that war, which he was carrying on in the 
world against the powers of darkness, intro- 
duces the text, « All manner of sin and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven unto men.’—And that the accusing 
Christ of maintaining such a compact with the 
devil, as to accomplish his miracles by his in- 
fernal agency, is the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, is further confirmed by St. Mark, 
ch. iii. 30. who states as a reason why those 
who had committed this crime, were in‘ dan- 
er of eternal damnation: Because, they said, 
e hath an unclean spirit.’ ”—pp. 98 to 102. 
Having thus stated the nature of 
this unpardonable sin, Mr. Treffry 
next inquires, ‘“‘ By whom this crime 
may be committed?” and to the im- 
rtant question he gives the follow- 
Ing answer ;—‘ Those only commit 
this sin, who know Christ—who hate 
him—who publicly scandalize him as 
an impostor—attribute his miracles 
to diabolical agency—and make his 
followers and his religion the subjects 
of secret hate, and open defamation.” 
—pp. 107. 
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The subjects discussed in this vo- 
lume are at once deeply interesting 
and awfully important. They enter 
into the essence of vital Christianity, 
and indisputably prove, that without 
the Spirit of Christ we are none of 
his, and that without his sacred influ- 
ence we can do nothing. Without 
being controversial, they are strongly 
argumentative ; and on the character, 
operation, influence, and evidence of 
the Holy Ghost, semi-sceptics and 
doubting Christians will find much to 
ere them satisfaction, and to fortify 

ir minds against the cavils of as- 


Review.—Joseph and his Brethren, a 
a] tural Drama, intwo Acts. By 


. Howard. 8vo. . 260. Lon- 
dun. Whittaker. 


Tue scripture narrative of Joseph and 
his brethren is, perhaps, without any 
exception, the most simple and pa- 
thetic that has ever appeared in any 
language. It disdains all assistance 


from the poet’s art, and every attempt 
to heighten its beauties disfigures it 
with deformity, by presenting it in an 


‘unnatural, because an artificial dress. 
As a subject full of interest, the au- 
thor could never have found one more 
true to nature, in which the various 
sions and emotions that mark and 
iversify the human character, appear 
in all their unpruned luxuriance and 
variety, chastened by simple truth, 
and exhibited without disguise. 

With the narrative itself, every 
person acquainted with the Bible 
must be quite familiar ; and even those 
who disbelieve its doctrines, must be 
charmed with the unvarnished beaut 
of the affecting incidents with whic 
this historical relation abounds. We 
have therefore no occasion to notice 
the events which arise in regular suc- 
cession throughout the detail, the sa- 
cred writings being in every hand. 

It must be obvious, however, that 
this is dangerous ground for a poet to 
attempt to tread. He can scarcely 
hope to be successful, in any descrip- 
tion which his own language, however 
pomeriul. can give ; and he may think 

mself highly applauded, if he can be 
so fortunate as not to merit censure. 
No painter can give new charms to 
aruby by any application of his art, 
= embellish a sardius with vermi- 

ion, 


It is scarcely needful to say, that 
the dramatis persone, introduced into 
this scriptural drama, are those men- 
tioned in the sacred writings, where 
the speech of each is already formed, 
though not moulded into English verse. 


The poet, therefore, has no conversa- 


tions to invent, and no peculiarities 
of character for his genius to embel- 
lish, the whole being already matured, 
and placed before him. Hence, not 
to deteriorate from the grandeur of 
his great original, must, on a subject 
like this, constitutes his highest praise. 
But even inthis negative department, 
it is not always that Mr. Howard 
has been successful. His expressions 
too frequently abound with exple- 
tives ; and many paragraphs might be 
selected, wanting both dignity and 
life, to correspond with the interesting 
occasion. 

In the whole narration, a more af- 
fecting scene cannot be found, than 
that in which Joseph makes himself 
known to his trembling brethren. We 
are, therefore, naturally led to expect 
this part of the drama to abound with 
vigorous thought, and with tender 
sentiment, delivered in language suf- 
ficiently nervous to convey, without 
impairing it, ‘‘ the energy divine.” 
The following is Joseph’s speech, at 
this momentous crisis, which we give 
without note or comment, and thus 
take leave of the author and his - 
work ;— 

“Tam 
Thy brother—lo! behold !—’tis I am he.— 
Joseph, thy brother!—And doth Israel live— 
Our father, Jacob} the good and wise old man? 
I cannot speak, for tears do wash my cheek, 
And I have scarcely breath to cry a weloome— 
You cannot speak, for you are rapt ar 
In strange confusion of fear, shame, and grief. 
You do not know how glad I am once more 
To look upon my brothers.—Nay, come near— 
Come round about me—Surely, I am he 
That you did sell unto the Ishmaelite : 
Bat I am he that will not think of that. 
God hath a sure and simple way, my friends, 
In causing mortals to enact his will— 
Yea, doth good come of evil; I was sent 
Ont of my father’s bosom to this land, 
To and, lo! glory both; 
a me goodness or. 5 

Therefore ro not, nor fret upon om act, 
For I do say, ’twas God whio sent me forth. 
Reuben Judah, I am dashed with joy— 
Let me lean upon your shoulders.—Come— 

come— 
Nay, do not w e in with me and talk. 
I have much comfort for my brothers’ ears ; 
And much to listen to.—Govern your hearts ; 
I may not plack-of them, they are too ripe.— 
Simeon, or Issacbar, bring Benjamin along— 
Follow about me close.” p. 232. 
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TRIAL BY JURY. 


Mr. Ep!Tor. 

Sir,—Trial b | has been justly 
celebrated as both the foundation and 
the bulwark of British liberties, yet, 
with all its excellencies, it has also, 
in its present form, its inconveniences 
and defects. Among these may be 
reckoned—First, The absurd and bar- 
barous custom of starving Juries into 
an agreement, with cold and hunger; 
the law at present requiring that they 
shall be “ kept from all manner of 
easement of meat, drink, and fire, can- 
dle light only excepted.”—Secondly, 
The great probability, that from this 
coercive system, a forced unanimity 
may often take place, which necessa- 
rily produces something very analo- 
gous to perjury, viz. the concurrence 
of individuals in a verdict, contrary to 
the conviction of their own minds, yet 
delivered, under a solemn oath, as true 
and voluntary.—Thirdly, In cases of 
obstinacy, ignorance, or inflexible in- 
tegrity, it frequently occurs, that no 
verdict at all can be obtained, in which 
case the objects of the law are not 
attained, justice is defeated, and either 
the incompetent Jury are carried to 
the verge of the county, and there dis- 
charged, or the case is got rid of pro 
tempore, by withdrawing a Juror—and 
the contending parties are then ex- 
posed to the trouble, expense, and 
anxiety of a new trial, which will pro- 
bably terminate as the former did. 

Hence we perceive, Sir, that trial 
by Jury does not always answer the 
purpose intended by the framers of 
our laws and constitution. 

But is this defect in a fundamental 
branch of our civil jurisprudence a 
remediless evil?, I apprehend not. I 
suspect it is susceptible of a very sim- 
ple, and yet a very effectual remedy, 
and one perfectly consistent with the 
best principles of our excellent con- 
stitution. That remedy is simply to 
impannel 23 men on the petit, as on the 
grand jury. It would be a difficult 
case, indeed, in which a majority of 
23 would not agree to find a verdict— 
and that majority must comprehend 
at least 12 men of one mind on the 
question at issue ; and this, I believe, 
is precisely what the law requires ina 
trial by Jury. 

In every other case, even where the 
most important interests of the nation 
are at stake, all questions are decided 


by majorities; and why not in a trial 
by Jury? I am of opinion, Sir, that 
this is a subject worthy the atten- 
tion of the legislature, and as I can 
anticipate no formidable objection to 
the proposed amendment, I shall feel 
obliged by your giving publicity to 
this hint in your excellent periodical. 
—I am, Sir, &c. S. Tucker. 


Belfast, Aug. 10, 1824. 


P.S.—The greatest difficulty I am 
at present aware of, in carrying the 
proposed plan into effect, would be 
the additional number of Jurors re- 
quired ; but this, I apprehend, would 
be overbalanced by the expedition 
with which verdicts would be found. 
In nine cases out of ten, I presume, 
the minds of the Jurors are made up, 
on the case, during the trial. Little 
then remains on their retiring, but for 
the foreman to ascertain their opi- 
nions, and record the verdict ; by the 
proposed plan, this could be always 
done in a few minutes. 


— 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—In col. 784 of your number for 
August, a correspondent asks, What 
will remove corns and warts? : 

For the removal of the former, I 
would recommend a salve to be made 
of the following ingredients :— White 
diacolon plaster, 40z.; shoemaker’s 
wax, 40z.; muriatic acid, or spirits 
of salts, 50 drops; boil these together 
Hd a few minutes in an earthen pip- 


Or take 1 oz. of sal ammoniac, and 
dissolve in a sufficient quantity of rec- 
tified spirit ; apply this every evening 
till removed. 

Copperas, ink, vitriol, or celendine, 
will, in a short time, completely era- 
dicate the latter. Nitrate of silver 
(lunar caustic) also cures in an ex- 
tremely simple and harmless manner. 
The method of using it is to dip the 
end of the caustic in a little water, 
and to rub it over the warts: by a few 
applications they will be gone. The 
muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) 
is likewise a very useful remedy.— 
“‘ Out of twenty years’ practice,” says 
amedical correspondent in the Month- 
ly Magazine, “I never knew the 
above remedies to fail.” 
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Wesleyan Methodist Conference.—This annual 
assemblage of ministers took place this year 
at Leeds. About three hundred and eighty 
were present. The Rev. Robert Newton was 
chosen president, and the Rev. Jabez Bunting 
secretary. During the last year, about nine 
thousand have been added to their societies. 
Many preachers were received into fall con- 
nexion, and a greater number admitied on trial. 
The accounts from all quarters were of the 
most pleasing description, particularly from 
America, of which, the Rev. Mr. Reece, who 
had lately visited his transatlantic bretbren, 
gave a very interesting account. Several 
preachers have died during the preceding 
year; and one, Mr. Miles Martindale, during 
the conference, after a very short illness, was 
sammoned from his labour to bis reward. The 
influx of strangers was exceedingly great, the 
congregations were overflowing, the ut- 
most harmony prevailed. . 


Loss of the ship Fame, and Disaster of Sir Thomas 
Stamford Rafles. 

Among the numerous portraits which have 
been given in the Imperial Magazine, our 
number for January last was ornamented with 
that of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, then 
lieutenant-governor of Bencoolen. This was 
accompanied with a memoir of his life, at the 
conclusion of which it was stated, that “ through 
the loss of his children, and the pernicious ef- 
fects of the climate on bis own health and that 
of his amiable lady, he bad deemed it an im- 

rious duty to forward his resignation to the 

t India Hoase, and that he was making ar- 
rangements for his final departure from the 
Eastern Archipelago.” 

Fall of expectation, his affectionate mother, 
his namerous friends, and an enlightened pab- 
lic, waited with pleasing solicitade to hear of 
his embarkation, and of his safe arrival on the 
British shores. But unhappily, while they 
were thus anticipating the consummation of 
their wishes, the following letter, announcing 
the disaster which befell bis ship, and his nar- 
row escape from death, reached his native 
land. We are not ignorant that this admirably 
written docament has already found its way 


‘ into the public papers, but this is no reason 


why it should not be more extensively circu- 
lated, and obtain a more permanentsituation :— 

“* We embarked on the 2d of Febraary, 
1824, in the Fame, and sailed at day-light for 
England, with a fair wind, and every prospect 
of a quick and comfortable passage. The ship 
was every thing we could wish, and having 
closed my charge here much to my satisfac- 
tion, it was oue of the happiest days of my 
life. We were, perhaps, too happy,—for in the 
evening came a sad reverse. phia had just 
gone to bed, and I had thrown off half my 
clothes, when a cry of Fire, fire! roused us 
from our calm content, and in five minutes the 
whole ship was in flames! I ran to examine 
whence the flames principally issued, and 
found that the fire had its origin immediately 
under our cabin. Down with the boats; where 
is Sophia? Here; the children; here a rope 
to the side; lower lady Raffles—give her to 
me, says one—I’!] take her, Save the captain. 


Throw the wder overboard ; it cannot 
be got at; it is in the magazine close to the 
fire! Stand clear of the powder. Skuttle the 
water casks.—Water! water! Where's Sir 
Stamford? Come into the boat, Nelson! Nel- 
son! come into the boat. Push off ; push off ; 
stand clear of the after-part of the ship. 

* All this passed mach quicker than I can 
write it; we pashed off, and as we did so, the 
flames were issuing from our cabins, and the 
whole of the after part of the ship was in 
flames ; the masts and the sails now takin 
fire, we moved to a distance, sufficient to avoi 
the immediate explosion, but the Names were 
now coming out of the main hatchway. The 
two boats then came together, and we took 
out some of the persons from the captain’s 
boat, which was overladen. He then pulled 
under the bowsprit of the ship, and picked a 
poor fellow up. Are you all safe? Yes, we’ve 
got the man; all lives safe, thank God: pull 
off from the ship ; keep your eye on the star, 
Sir Stamford ; there’s one barely visible. 

“ We then hauled close to each other, and 
found the captain fortunately had a compass, 
but we had no light but from the ship. Our 
distance from Bencoolen we estimated to be 
from 20 to 30 miles in a S.W. direction, there 
being no landing place to the southward of 
Bencoolen, our only chance was to regain that 
port.—The captain then undertook to lead, 
and we to follow in a N.N.E. course as well as 
we could. No chance, no possibility being 
left that we could again approach the ship, for 
she was now one splendid flame fore and aft 
and aloft, her masts and sails in a blaze, and 
rocking to and fro, threatened to fall in an 
instant. There goes her mizzen-mast ; pull 
my boys: there goes the ganpowder,— 
thank God! 


“You may judge of our situation without 

further setiediaes; the alarm was given at 

about twenty minutes past eight, in less 

than ten minutes she was in flames ; there was 

not a soul on board at half-past eight, and in 

less than ten minutes afterwards she was one 
d mass of fire. 

“ At day-light we recognized the coast, and 
Rat Island, which gave us great spirits, and 
though we found ourselves much to the south- 
ward of the port, we considered ourselves al- 
most at home. Sophia had gone through the 
night better than could have been expected, 
and we continued to pull on with all our 
strength. About eight or nine o’clock we saw 
a ship standing to us from the Roads ; they 
had seen the flame on shore, and sent out ves- 
sels in all directions to our relief. The wind, 
however, was adverse, and we could not reach 
the shore, and took to the ship, where we got 
some refreshment, and shelter from the sun. 
By this time Sophia was quite exhausted, 
fainting continually.—About two o’clock we 


‘landed safe and sound, and no words of mine 


can do justice to the expression of feeling, 
sympathy, and kindness, with which we were 
hailed by every one. If any proof had been 
wanting that my administration bad been sa~ 
tisfactory, here we had it unequivocally from 
all ; there was nota dry eye, and as we drove 
back to our former home, load was the cry of 
* God be praised!’ 

“The property which I have lost, on the 
most moderate estimate, cannot be less than 
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£20,000. I might almost say £30,000. But 
the loss which I have to regret beyond all, is 
my oy we and- drawings ; all my papers, of 
every description, inclading my notes and ob- 
servations, with memoirs and collections, saf- 
ficient for a full and ample history, not only of 
Sumatra, bat of Borneo, and every other 
island in these seas. There was scarcely a 
known animal, bird, beast, or fish, or an in- 
teresting plant, which we had not on board. A 
living tapir, a new species of tiger, splendid 
pheasants, &c. &c. all domesticated for the 
voyage. We were, in short, in this respect, 
a perfect Noah’s ark. All, all has perished; 
but, thank God, our lives have been spared, 
and we do not repine.” 


Closing of the Diorama.—On the last day of 
Jaly, this most extraordinary exbibition closed, 
after oe | been opened about ten months, 
and given the highest gratification mixed with 
astonishment to all who have witnessed its 
magical effect. The building, which stands at 
the entrance of the Regent’s Park, Portland- 
Place, is said to have cost £10,000, exclusively 
of the two paintings which attract the specta- 
tors’ gaze. One of these is the beautifal and 
romantic valley of Sarnen, in Switzerland, the 
other is an internal view of a chapel in the 
cathedral of Canterbury. The dimensions of 
these pictares are said to be about eighty feet 
by fifty, but with such perfection is the 
perspective preserved, that no one, trusting to 
the evidence of his senses, could ever believe 
that he was gazing on an optical illasion.— 
These pictures, painted by Messrs. Bouton 
and re, two French artists, were ex- 
hibited in Paris, and gained the admiration of 
all in the French capital, long before they ap- 
peared in this country, where they have re- 
tained their credit among all ranks, and exacted 
even from the most fastidious, a tribute of 
unbounded applause. During the period of its 
display, we had frequently heard of the fame 
of the Diorama, but scepticism induced us to 
make considerable deductions from the testi- 
mony of report. On hearing, however, that it 
was about to close, the writer of this article 
was led to pay it a visit, aud judge for him- 
self. He accordingly went to the exhibition, 
fully persuaded that he could detect the magic 
which had imposed on thé senses of others ; 
bat he is compelled to acknowledge, that he 
was so overwhelmed with the illusion, as to 
doubt even at the last, whether he was looking 
on a flat surface, or into an extended room, 
decorated with the varied scenery and arcbi- 
tectural beauties presented to the eye. On 
this point, his judgment and his senses were at 
variance; and although he submits to the de- 
cisions of the former, it is against the convic- 
tion which the latter impart. Perbaps a 
more complete optical illasion was never pre- 
sented to the world. 


Mr. Samuel Brown’s Pneumatic, or Vacuum- 
Engine.—This singular machine is the in- 
vention of Mr. S. Brown, of Printing-house- 
square, London, and promises to be of the 
utmost utility in the empire of mechanical 
discovery, rivalling the steam-engine in its 
power, and even threatening to supersede it in 
the simplicity of its construction, portable- 
hess, safety, and the comparative smallness of 


its expense. In the specification of the patent, it 
is thas described :—-* This invention consists 
of a combination, which is thus formed :—In- 
flammable gas is introduced along a pipe into 
an open cylinder or vessel, whilst a flame, 
ced on the outside of and near the cylinder, 

is constantly kept burning, and at the p 
time comes in contact with, and ignites, the 
therein; the cylinder is then closed air- 
tight, and the flame prevented from entering 
it. The gas continues to flow into the cylinder 
for a short space of time, and then is stop- 
ste off; during that time, it acts, by its com- 
astiou, upon the air within the cylinder, and 
at the same time a part of the rarefied air 
escapes through one or more valves, and thus 
@ vacuum is effected; the vessel or cylinder 
being kept cool by water. On the same prin- 
ciple, the vacuum may be effected in one, two, 
or more cylinders or vessels.” ——This engine 
has excited considerable attention, and has 
been examined by many scientific men, who 
all concur in opinion, that it is a child of great 
promise, having before it every prospect of 
ultimate success. We must not, however, 
forget that it is yet in its infancy; but it is evi- 
dently the infancy of an Hercules, whose 
cradle we dare not approach but with the 

most profound respect. 


Sir Astley C "s Aavice in cases of Hydro- 
phobia.—Sir Astley Cooper, in allusion to this 
subject in one of bis lectares, says,—‘‘ The 
best mode that can be adopted is immediately - 
after the has been bitten, to cat it out : 
you should first ascertain to what depth the 
teeth have entered, by means of a probe, and 
then take care to excise a saflicient quantity, 
and leave no'part of the integument, cellular 
membrane, or muscle, remaining. If ‘persons 
should object t#the use of the knife,-(foolish! 
object to have the poisoned part cat away,) 
advise you in such cases, to let sink irto the 
wound a small piece of the potassa fusa; this 
will readily dissolve, and become liquid, its 
cauterizing influence will be communicated to 
each part of the wound, and thus destroy the 
influence of the poison ; the best plan decided! 
is, the immediate excision of the part, po | 
where it has been done immediately after the 
injury, it has, I believe, in every instance, 
been successful in preventing the disease ; if 
the practice should be opposed, the next best 
plan is the employment of the potassafasa. I 
am speakiag of these means, you will observe, 
as preventives; and as for medical remedies, 
when the symptoms of hydrophobia have once 
sae I am not acquainted with any.— 

very medicine, I believe, has been tried over 
and over again, and all have been found alike 
ineffectual ; the only thing in the way of medi- 
cine, that I think calculated to do good, is that 
which has lately been adopted in France, viz. 
the injection of warm water into the veins. 
To make the employment of the remedy safe, 
the same quantity of blood should be previ- 
ously abstracted, as it is intended there should 
be water injected ; with this precaution, I 
think the remedy a very proper and feasible 
one. I would here remark, that the blood 
need not be abstracted before the injection of 
the water, but may be let flow from one , 
vein, while the water is thrown in at another, 


and this probably would be the better plan.” 
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Literary Notices.—Queries to Correspondents. 


Powerful .—The t refracting 
telescope made by Professor Frauenhofer for 
the Observatory of the Prussian university at 

t, is now placed in St. Savioar’s church 
at Manich. This immense instrament ex- 
ceeds, both in length and diameter, the great 
reflecting telescope of Herschel. Its length is 
160 Paris inches, and its diameter 10. 

Wewly invented Printing Machinery.—The 

ing apparatus invented by Mr. Charch, of 

the Britannia W orks, Birmingham, forms per- 
haps the most extraordinary combination of 
machinery that has for along time been sub- 
mitted to the public. It consists of three 
ieces of mechanism. The first of these has 

or its object the casting of metallic types with 

ex nary expedition, and the arrangement 
of them for the compositor.—The second ma- 
chine selects and combines the types into 
words and sentences.—The third machine, for 
taking off impressions from the types, evinces 
much but cannot be understood 
without suitable drawings.—After the types 
have been used, and the requisite number of 
impressions obtained, they are remelted and 
recast as before, so that —. sheet is printed 
with new types.— Edi h Journal of Science. 

Northern ion.—The William Harris, 
transport, which accompanied the expedi- 
tion under Captain Parry, to the edge of the 
ice, has retarned. She left the Discovery 
Ships on the 2d of July, near Whalefish Is- 
tam, Davis’ Straits, all well. 

Riterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

Self-Advancement, or Extraordinary Transi- 
tions from Obscurity to Greatness; exempli- 
fied in the lives and history of many celebrated 
individuals. 7s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases; compre- 
hending a methodical digest of the various 

rases from the best authors, which have 

n collected in works hi- 
therto published. W. Robertson, A.M. 
of Cambridge. For the use of the middle and 
apper classes in schools. Price 15s. royal 
, consisting of more than 1 


t’s Companien. By the Author 
of “ The Wonders of the King- 
dom,” * Select Female Biography, &c.” 

Poems and Poetical Translations. By Sa- 
suuel Gower. 

The History of Cornwall, from the earliest 
records and traditions to the present time. 

n by Fortesque Hitehins, Esq. and edited 

by Samuel Drew. This work is jast completed 
grav rice £3. 3s. 3 a few copies 
on £A. 14s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Rose, comprising Botanical, 
Poetical, and Miscellaneous lections of 
that celebrated Flower. In a seriesof Letters 
toaLady. Royal 18mo. 4s. bds. 

Scriptural Illustrations ; containing explana- 
tions of various subjects relative to the Agri- 


culture, Manners, Customs, Worship, Idols, 
Monuments, and Buildings, mentioned in the 
Bible. With cuts, maps, &c. 7s. 

Hymns for Children, intended for Sunday 
and other Schools. 

Immediate not gradual Abolition, or an In- 
quiry into the most effectaal Means of getting 
rid of West India Slavery. 

Ingenuous Scruples, chiefly relating to the 
Observance of the Sabbath, answered in eight 
letters, forming a supposed series from a Fa- 
ther to his Daughter. By Alicia Catherine 
Mant. 

Journal of the Principal Occurrences during 
the Siege of note | the American Revo- 
lationists, under Generals Montgomery and Ar- 
nold, in 1775-6. By an Officer. 

The Young Naturalist, a Tale, forthe Amuse- 
ment of Young People. By Alicia Catherine 
Mant. 4s. 6d. 

Baptismal Vows, a Sermon, preached in St. 
Thomas’s Chapel, Pendleton. By the Rev. 
John Morton. 

An Historical Account and Delineation of 
Aberdeen. By Robert Wilson, A.M. Em- 
bellished with beautifal Engravings. Price 
7s. 6d. boards. 

A Sermon on the Death of Lord Byron. By 


Is. 
atson’s (R.) Missionary Sermon. 1s. 
Harding’s (W.) Short-Hand Improved. 3s. 
In the Press, §c. 

Death-bed Scenes, or the Christian’s Com- 
panion on entering the Dark Valley. By the 
Author of the Evangelical Rambler. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
late Rev. Edward Williams, D.D. ith an 
Appendix, including Remarks on important 
ag of Theological Science. By Joseph Gil- 

One vol. 8vo. 

A new edition of the late Dr. Fawcett’s 
Essay on Anger, to which is prefixed a brief 
sketch of the Memoirs of the Author. One 
vol. 12mo. 

Mr. Belcher, of Folkestone, has in the 
press, in one volume, 12mo. ‘‘ Interesting Nar- 
ratives from the Sacred Volume, illustrated 
and improved; shewing the excellence of Di- 
vine Revelation, and practical nature of 
true religion,” 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1.—W. N. having answered the query on 
eclipses, col. 580, I have ordered the work, 
but am informed that it has been out of print 
many years ; the inquirer would therefore beg 
to renew the query, col. 400.—T. C——y. 

2.—A correspondent would gladly be in- 
formed if the work entitled ‘* Ferguson’s As- 
tronomical Lectures” is still to be met with, 
together with the price; he has made frequent 
inquiry, but is not able to procare any intelli- 
gence of a work published under that title ? 

3.—A javenile correspondent asks, 
particular mental advantages will a knowledge 
of the Latin, Greek, and French languages af- 
ford to a person in what is called a middle sta- 
tion of life? 
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